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Message from the Program Chairs 


It is our pleasure to welcome you to WORLDS ’05, the Second Workshop on Real, Large, Distributed Systems. 


WORLDS ’05 brings together people who are exploring the new challenges of building widely distributed 
networked systems and who lean toward the “rough consensus and running code” school of systems building. It 
builds on the very successful WORLDS ’04, which opened a new venue for researchers to discuss a number of 
fresh ideas concentrated on distributed systems, including those that: 


* Span a significant portion of the globe 
* Spread over a large number of sites 
* Are designed to run on a real platform for a period of time 


In this year’s papers, we see a wide range of systems—some that have grown over time and have interesting 
lessons for deployment, adaptations of research ideas to more hostile environments, new approaches to harness 
resources or optimize systems, and a number of discussions and experience papers informed by deployment and 
observation. 


We received 28 submissions, each of which received at least three reviews, by program committee members as 
well as external reviewers. After careful consideration, the program committee carefully selected 12 high-quality 
papers for inclusion in the workshop, with the intent of providing insights into real systems, as well as fostering a 
lively discussion. 


We would like to thank the program committee and the external reviewers for their dedication and thoroughness, 
without which we would not have such a strong program. We would also like to thank the USENIX staff for their 
professionalism, thoroughness, and flexibility, without which this workshop would not have been possible. Finally, 
we would like to thank the Intel Corporation for their sponsorship, which is much appreciated. 


Brad Karp, University College London and Intel Research 
Vivek Pai, Princeton University 
WORLDS ’05 Program Co-Chairs 
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Experience with some Principles for Building an 
Internet-Scale Reliable System 


Mike Afergan 
Akamai and MIT 


Abstract 


We discuss the design methodology used to achieve 
commercial-quality reliability in the Akamai content de- 
livery network. The network consists of 15,000+ servers 
in 1,100+ networks and spans 65+ countries. Despite the 
scale of the Akamai CDN and the unpredictable nature 
of the underlying Internet, we seek to build a system of 
extremely high reliability. We present some simple prin- 
ciples we use to assure high reliability, and illustrate their 
application. As there is some similarity-in-spirit between 
our implementation and recent trends in the research lit- 
erature, we hope that sharing our experiences will be of 
value to a broad community. 


1 Introduction 


In this paper we discuss the design decisions made by 
Akamai Technologies to assure reliability. Akamai [1] 
provides distributed computing solutions and services, 1n- 
cluding a Content Delivery Network (CDN), which cus- 
tomers use to distribute their content to enhance the scal- 
ability, reliability, and/or performance of their web prop- 
erties. To accomplish this, Akamai has built a network of 
15,000+ servers located in 1,100+ third-party networks. 
On these servers we run custom software designed to en- 
sure high reliability and performances in spite of the var- 
ious failure modes of the underlying Internet. 

In our context we define reliability (loosely) as the abil- 
ity to deliver web content successfully to an end-user un- 
der all circumstances. The abstract goal of course is one 
hundred percent reliability. However, given the practical 
constraints of the Internet, a more practical benchmark 
is Substantial improvement in customers’ web properties 
reliability with Akamai as opposed to without. 

Our approach to reliability is to assume that a signif- 
icant and constantly changing number of component or 
other failures occur at all times in the network. Conse- 
quently, we design our software to tolerate such numer- 
ous and dynamic failures as part of the operational net- 
work. All builders of distributed systems must handle 
failures. 

However, our decision to expect frequent and diverse 
failures, coupled with our widespread deployment of rel- 
atively small regions of machines (typically 2-18 ma- 
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chines), leads to a design space that is somewhat different 
from that of most large distributed systems. For example, 
in most commercial distributed systems the failure of a 
datacenter would be a major event, requiring immediate 
repair. In contrast, multiple datacenter failures in our net- 
work are not uncommon events and do not require 1m- 
mediate attention. In this paper, we briefly explain why 
we make this fundamental assumption, and then illustrate 
some simple design principles that are consequences of 
this assumption. We then demonstrate that these prin- 
ciples lead to a number of advantages for our software 
development and operations processes. 


We note here what this short paper is not. It is not 
an explication of the entire Akamai architecture; we as- 
sume basic familiarity with CDN principles and Akamai 
functionality [6]. Nor is it an argument that the Akamai 
architecture is the best, nor, given the space constraints, a 
comparison to numerous important related efforts in dis- 
tributed systems. Neither is this paper a detailed data- 
driven study of the reliability of our network or of the 
underlying components to justify our fundamental prin- 
ciple. Rather, this paper is born of both the sufficient 
maturity of our technology to enable us to identify some 
principles that we have applied throughout our system. 
and our realization that our approach resonates in many 
ways with recent academic activity. 


One particularly relevant research effort is Recovery 
Oriented Computing (ROC) [5, 8]. A fundamental ele- 
ment of ROC’s approach is component recovery, in the 
form of fail-stop and restart, to increase overall system 
reliability. In particular, ““ROC emphasizes recovery from 
failures rather than failure-avoidance” [3]. While the ap- 
proaches presented in this paper and the ROC effort de- 
veloped independently, this paper can be viewed as the 
summary of a seven-year experiment in implementing a 
ROC system. 


2 Our Philosophy 


To begin, we first motivate and then describe our basic 
design philosophy. 
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2.1 Challenges of running an_ Internet- 
Scale System 


Numerous failure modes present challenges to a would- 
be reliable Internet-scale system: 

Path Failure: Various problems can degrade or destroy 
connectivity between any two endpoints in the Intermet. 
Machine Failure: Servers fail for a variety of reasons, 
from hardware failure to cable disconnects. 
Region/Rack Failure: The cause here may be within 
Akamai’s control, as when a switch fails. It may also be 
outside our control, such as a rack losing power, failure 
of an upstream router, or datacenter maintenance. 
Multiple Rack/Data Center Failure: Multiple racks 
within a datacenter or even an entire datacenter can fail, 
for reasons ranging from operational error in the host net- 
work to physical problems including natural disasters. 
Network Failure: ISP-internal failures can affect a sub- 
set of datacenters or even the core of a particular network. 
Multi-Network/Internet-wide Failures: We continue to 
see issues including trans-oceanic cable cuts, Internet- 
scale worms (e.g., SQL-Slammer), peering problems [2], 
and BGP operator errors. The impact of these incidents 
can vary from significantly higher latency or packet loss 
to complete disconnection. 

To better understand the nature of failures, we exam- 
ine manual suspensions in our network. A manually sus- 
pended machine can communicate with the rest of the 
system but has been flagged to not serve traffic. The 
set of machines does not, for example, include servers in 
regions with transient packet loss—our mapping system 
handles those. Instead, suspended machines are those 
with long-term and/or habitual problems. We observe 
that this set has a daily churn rate of approximately 4%, 
supporting our assumption that components continually 
fail. This also implies the mean-time-to-recovery is ap- 
proximately 25 days, though this distribution is heavy- 
tailed. For some insight into the nature of the failures, we 
note that approximately 40% of the suspended machines 
are in regions where the whole region is suspended. This 
is likely from a region or datacenter error. 


2.2 Our Philosophy 


Given the significant possibilities for failure throughout 
the network, we were led to the following assumption. 
Our Assumption: We assume thata significant and con- 
stantly changing number of component or other failures 
occur at all times in the network. 
This leads naturally to the following: 
Our Development Philosophy: Our software is de- 
signed to seamlessly work despite numerous failures as 
part of the operational network. 

In other words, we choose to embrace, not confront, 
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these component failure modes. In particular, we expect 
a fraction of our network to be down at all times and 
we design for a significant fraction of our network to be 
down for particular moments in time. Losing multiple 
datacenters or numerous servers in a day is not unusual. 
While every designer of robust distributed systems ex- 
pects failures and aims to provide reliability in spite of 
them, our philosophy, combined with our wide and di- 
verse deployment makes our approach relatively unique 
among commercial distributed systems. 

This philosophy pervasively informs our design. For 
example, we buy commodity hardware, not more reli- 
able and expensive servers. Because the servers in a re- 
gion share several potential points of failure, we build 
more smaller regions instead of fewer larger ones. We 
spread our regions among ISPs and among the datacen- 
ters within an ISP. We rely on software intelligence to 
leverage the heterogeneity and redundancy of our net- 
work. Finally, we communicate over the public Internet, 
even for internal communication. An alternative would 
be to purchase dedicated links; instead we augment the 
reliability of the public Internet with logic and software. 


3 Three Design Principles 


In this section we present and illustrate three practical 
principles that follow from our philosophy. 


3.1 Principle #1: Ensure significant redun- 
dancy in all systems fo facilitate failover 


Realizing the principle in practice is challenging because 
of aspects of the Internet architecture, interactions with 
3rd-party software, and cost. Because DNS plays a fun- 
damental role in our system (it is used to direct end- 
users to Akamai servers), we highlight two challenges in 
achieving significant redundancy in DNS. 

One problem is the size constraints for DNS re- 
sponses. The Generic Top Level Domain (gTLD) servers 
are critical as they supply the answer to queries for 
akamai .net. However, the size of DNS responses lim- 
its the number of servers we can return to 13 [9]. This is 
a relatively small number and not something we can ad- 
dress directly. We take a number of steps to increase this 
redundancy, including using IP anycast. 

Another problem is that DNS TTLs challenge reliabil- 
ity by fixing a resolution for a period of time. If the server 
fails, a user could fail to receive service until the TTL ex- 
pired. We address this in two ways. 

The first is a two-level DNS system to balance respon- 
siveness with DNS latency. The top level directs the 
user’s DNS resolver to a region with a TTL of 30 to 60 
minutes for a particular domain (e.g., g. akamai .net). 
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In the typical case, this region then resolves the lower- 
level queries (e.g., al.g.akamai.net). To prevent 
this single region from inducing user-appreciable fail- 
ures, the top level returns (low-level) nameservers 1n mul- 
tiple regions. This requires determining an appropriate 
secondary choice such that a) performance does not suf- 
fer but b) the chance of all nameservers failing simulta- 
neously is low. 


The second aspect of our approach Is that, within each 
level, we have an appropriate failover mechanism. Be- 
cause the top-level resolution is long, much of the actual 
mapping occurs in the low-level resolution, which has a 
TTL of only 20 seconds. This provides us with significant 
flexibility to facilitate intra-region reliability. To address 
failures during the 20 seconds, a live machine within the 
region will automatically ARP over the IP address of a 
down machine. 


3.2 Principle #2: Use software logic to pro- 
vide message reliability 


The operation of Akamai’s system entails the distribution 
of numerous messages and data within the network, in- 
cluding control messages. customer configurations, mon- 
itoring information, load reporting, and customer content. 


One approach for these communications channels 
would be to build dedicated links-—or contract for vir- 
tually dedicated links—between our datacenters. We did 
not choose this architecture because this would not scale 
to a large number of datacenters. Further, since even 
these architectures are not immune to failures, we still 
would have had to invest effort in building resiliency. 


We have thus built two underlying systems—a real- 
time (UDP) network and a reliable (HTTP/TCP) trans- 
port network. Our real-time transport network which was 
first built in 1999 uses multi-path routing, and at times 
limited retransmission, to achieve a high level of reliabil- 
ity without sacrificing latency. (This system is discussed 
in detail in [7].) We have since leveraged this system for a 
variety of functions including most internal network sta- 
tus messages. 


Motivated by our customers’ increasing use of dy- 
namic or completely uncacheable content, we also built 
an HTTP/TCP equivalent network in 2000 to distribute 
content from the origin to the edge. In contrast to the 
UDP network and RON [4], each file is transmitted as a 
separate HTTP request—though often in the same con- 
nection. This HTTP subsystem serves as the basis for our 
SureRoute product and is an important internal commu- 
nication tool. The system explores a variety of potential 
paths and provides an HTTP-based tunnel for requests 
through intermediate Akamai regions. 


3.3. Principle #3: Use distributed control 
for coordination 


This is not a surprising principle but one which we in- 
clude for completeness and because there are often inter- 
esting practical subtleties. At a high level, we employ 
two forms of decision making. The first and most sim- 
ple is failover, for cases where the logic is simple and 
we must immediately replace the down component. A 
previously discussed example of this is the case where 
a machine will ARP over the IP address of a down ma- 
chine. The second technique is leader election, where 
leadership evaluation can depend on many factors includ- 
ing machine status, connectivity to other machines in the 
network, or even a preference to run the leader in a region 
with additional monitoring capabilities. 


4 Example: How Akamai Works Under 
Extreme Component Failure 


In this section, we examine how Principles 1-3 are ap- 
plied by considering a hypothetical failure scenario. 


4.1 Basic Operation 


The basic HTTP request to the Akamai network consisis 
of two parts — a DNS lookup and a HTTP request. In 
this section we separate the two. The DNS lookup for 
al23.g.akamai.net consists of 3 steps: 


S.1) The client nameserver looks up akamai.net at 
the gTLD servers. The authorities returned are Aka- 
mai Jop Level Name Servers (TLNSes). 


S.2) The client’s nameserver queries a TLNS for 
g.akamai. net and obtains a list of IP addresses 
of Low Level Name Servers (LLNSes). The LLNSes 
returned should be close to the requesting system. 
As discussed in Section 3.1, the TLNSes ordinarily 
return eight LLNS IPs in three different regions. 


S.3) The client requests al23.g. akamai.net froma 
LLNS and obtains two server IPs. 


In steps (S.1) and (S.2), the responding nameserver 
consults a map to select appropriate IPs. In the case of 
the TLNSes, this map 1s produced by a special type of 
region called a Mapping Center. Each Mapping Center 
Tuns software components that analyze system load, traf- 
fic patterns, and performance information for the Akamai 
network and the Internet. With this information, a top- 
level map is produced and distributed to the TLNSes. 

When the server receives the HTTP request, it serves 
the file as quickly as possible subject to the confi guration 
for the particular file. In this example we assume the file 
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is not on the server and the server requests the file from 
the origin server. 


4.2 Operation under Failure 


Let us now consider this operation under a case of ex- 
treme failure. Consider a model where a user selects a 
TLNS in network X, which also contains the current lead 
Mapping Center. In normal mode, the user would select 
Akamai region A, which would in this case need to fetch 
content from an origin in network C (for Customer). 

We now assume three independent and simultaneous 
failures: 


1. Network X has significant packet loss across its 
backbone. 


2. Akamai region A fails. 


3. Another network, B, has a problem with a peering 
point that is on the default (BGP) route between re- 
gion .4 and network C. 


We now examine how these problems might be han- 
dled. The particulars of the response of course depend on 
other circumstances and failures that may be occurring. 


1. Network X degrades 


e One of the metrics for leader election of Mapping 
Centers is connectivity to the rest of the Akamai net- 
work. Therefore. a second Mapping Center (MC) X 
assumes leadership from MC X and begin publish- 
ing the top-level maps. (Principles | and 3) 


e The user’s nameserver may fail overto using another 
one of the TLNSes. (Principle 1) 


e Since some users may continue to query TLNS X, it 
still obtains the top level maps from MC X via the 
real time multi-path system. (Principle 2) 


2. Region A fails 


e Upon seeing that LLNS A does not respond, the 
client’s nameserver will start using one of the other 
LLNSes. Let us call that LLNS A. (Principle 1) 

e Since region A is no longer optimal for the client, 
LLNS 4 directs the user to region A. (Principle 1!) 

e Mapping Center X considers this failure and up- 
dates the top level maps. This includes removing 
region A as a choice for users and perhaps some ad- 
ditional load balancing. (Principle 1) 


3. Network B has a problem at a peering point. 
Those edge regions that use this peering point will at- 
tempt to route around this problem using SureRoute 
(Principle 2) by finding appropriate intermediate regions 
(Principle 1). This decision is made at the Edge Server in 
network A (Principle 3). 


ee 
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5 Realizing the Benefits of our Approach in 
our Software and Operations 


In this section, we present a second group of principles 
relating to how Akamai designs reliable software and in- 
sulates the system from software faults. It is impossible in 
any system for any piece of software to function correctly 
always. While 100 percent correctness is our goal, we 
invest significant effort to ensure that if something goes 
wrong, the system can recover appropriately. Most im- 
portantly, we argue that this set of principles is informed 
and facilitated by the first set of principles presented in 
the previous two sections. 


5.1 System Principle #4: Fail Cleanly and 
Restart 


We aggressively fail and restart from a last known good 
State (a process we call “rolling”) in response to errors 
that are not clearly addressable. There are two reasons 
that we made this decision. The first ts that we knew 
that our network was already architected to handle server 
failure quickly and seamlessly. As such, the loss of one 
server does not pose a problem. The second is that while 
it may be possible to recover from these errors, the risk of 
operating in a mode where we are possibly behaving in- 
correctly can be quite high (e.g., serving the wrong home- 
page). Thus, comparing the low cost of rolling and the 
high risk of operating in a potentially corrupted state, we 
choose to roll. 

The naive implementation as described above is how- 
ever not sufficient. The problem we first encountered 
is that a particular server may continually roll. For ex- 
ample, a hardware problem may prevent a machine from 
Starting up. While losing the server is not a problem, the 
state oscillations create problems (or at least complexity) 
for the overall system. Part of our current solution is to 
enter a “long-sleep”’ mode after a certain number of rolls. 
This is a very simple and conservative strategy, enabled 
by the overall system’s robustness to individual machine 
failures. 

The second problem with failing-and-recovering is 
network-wide rolling. While even a set of machines can 
restart at any time, it 1s not acceptable for the whole net- 
work (or all the machines in a particular subnetwork) to 
roll at once. This could be a problem for events that affect 
the whole network at once—such as configuration up- 
dates or a new type of request—that could suddenly trig- 
ger a latent bug. It is also acomplex problem to solve. In 
Our current solution, we enter a different mode of opera- 
tion when we observe a significant fraction of the network 
rolling. In particular, instead of rolling we will attempt to 
be more aggressive in recovering from errors—and per- 
haps even shut down problematic software modules. 
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Table 1: Minimum Phase Durations 





Release Type Phase One Phase Two 
Customer Configuration 15 mins 20 mins 
System Configuration § 30min 2 hours 
Standard Software Release 24 hours 24 hours — 


5.2 System Principle #5: Zoning 


In addition to standard quality practices, our software de- 
velopment process uses a phased rollout approach. Inter- 
nally, we refer to each phase as a zone and thus call the 
approach zoning. The steps of zoning for both software 
and for configuration releases are: 


e Phase One: After testing and QA, the release is de- 
ployed to a single machine. 


e Phase Two: After monitoring this machine and run- 
ning checks, the release is deployed to a single re- 
gion (not including the machine used in Phase One.) 


e Phase Three: Only after allowing the release to run 
in Phase Two and performing appropriate checks do 
we allow it to be deployed to the world. 


The minimum duration of each phase per release type is 
summarized in Table 1. The actual time can be longer 
based on the nature of the release and other concurrent 
events. On the extreme end, operating system releases 
are broken into many more sub-phases and we will often 
wait days or weeks between each phase. 

While the concept of a phased rollout is not unique, our 
system is interesting in that the process is explicitly sup- 
ported by the underlying system. This facilitates a more 
robust and clean release platform which benefits the busi- 
ness. The properties of redundancy (P1) and distributed 
control (P3) enable us to lose even sets of regions with 
minimal user-appreciable impact. Consequently, this ob- 
viates any concern about taking down a machine for an 
install—or even a full region in Phase Two. This is in 
stark contrast even to some well-distributed networks. 
For example, a system with 5 datacenters is more dis- 
tributed that most, but even in this case, taking even 
one datacenter down for an install reduces capacity by 
a 20%— significant fraction. 

We believe this is an example where our design princi- 
ples present us with a significant yet unexpected benefit. 
Principles | (significant redundancy), 3 (distributed con- 
trol), and 4 (aggressively fail-stop) were not chosen to 
facilitate software roll-outs. However, over time we have 
seen that these principles have enabled a much more re- 
liable and aggressive release process, both of which have 


been a huge benefit to our business. We present some 
metrics substantiate this claim in Section 6.1. 


5.3 System Principle #6: The network 
Should notice and quarantine faults 


While many faults are localized. some faults are able to 
move or spread within the system. This is particularly 
true in a recovery-oriented system—and this behavior 
must be limited. One hypothetical example is a request 
for certain customer content served with a rare set of 
configuration parameters that triggers a latent bug. Sim- 
ply rolling the servers experiencing problems would not 
solve the problem since the problematic request would 
be directed to another server and thus spread. It is im- 
portant that such an event not be allowed to affect other 
customers to the extent possible. 

We address this problem through our our low-level 
load balancing system. Low level load balancing decides, 
for each region, to which edge servers to assign which 
customer content. To achieve fault isolation, we can con- 
Strain the assignment of content to servers to limit the 
spread of particular content. In the unlikely case that 
some customer content instantly crashes all the servers 
to which it is assigned, this approach allows us to mostly 
serve all other content. 

To effectively respond when seeing problems, we must 
involve both localized and globally distributed logic. In 
a purely local solution, we could constrain all regions 
equally. This has the downside that. for example, a cus- 
tomer with geographically localized traffic may produce 
more load relative to the number of servers than we’d 
be able to load balance effectively, even though the cus- 
tomer posed little risk to the global network. As a result, 
we've designed a two-level solution. The mapping sys- 
tem, via the messaging infrastructure, gathers data from 
all regions and tells the low-level load balancing systems 
in each region what constraints they need to impose in 
order to keep the system in a globally safe state. 


6 Evaluation 


Evaluating our decisions in a completely scientific fash- 
ion is difficult. Building alternative solutions is often in- 
feasible and the metric space is multi-dimensional or ill- 
defined. While it is not a rigorous data-driven evaluation, 
this section presents two relevant operational metrics. 


6.1 Benefits to Software Development 


Zoning, as presented in Section 5.2, allows us to be more 
aggressive in releasing software and other changes by 
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Table 2: Software Release Abort Metrics 


Phase Number Aborted Percent of Total Releases 
Phase One 36 an 6.49% 
Phase Two Fi 3.06 
Add'l Phase 8 0.54 

World 23 4.14 


——— 


exploiting our resilience to failure. Over the past year, 
we have averaged 22 software and network configuration 
releases and approximately 1000 customer configuration 
changes (approximately 350 change bundles) per month. 
Here we examine the number of aborts in each phase of 
the release process as a metric for the number of errors 
found. This metric is somewhat sub jective. It depends on 
our ability to catch the errors and our willingness to al- 
low a release with a known (presumably small) problem 
to continue to a subsequent phase. Further, the optimal 
value for this metric is not clear. Zero aborts 1s an obvi- 
Ous goal; however, seeing zero aborts would likely imply 
little trust in the network’s resiliency—and likely reflect 
a longer time-to-market for features. On the other hand, 
too many aborts would suggest poor software engineer- 
ing practices. An ideal network would likely have some, 
but not too many, aborted releases. 

Table 2 presents data taken from several hundred soft- 
ware and network configuration releases that occurred be- 
tween 7/1/02 and 8/9/04 (25 months). Despite the afore- 
mentioned limitations, several observations can be made. 
First note that the overall level of aborts is roughly as we 
desire, relatively low but not zero, at 14.23%. Second, 
when we do abort a release it is most often in Phase One, 
where the impact to the network is extremely minor. We 
also see, surprisingly so, that the number of aborts in the 
World Deploy phase is greater than the number of aborts 
in Phase Two. This 1s due in part to the complexity and 
difficulty in testing a large-scale real-world system. (This 
is an area of ongoing research at Akamai and we believe 
an emerging research area of broader interest.) Finally, 
we note that all the all of the problems found in zoning 
made it through substantial developer testing and QA. 


6.2 Benefits to Operations 


A third interesting metric is the number of employees and 
the amount of effort required to maintain the network. 
There are many factors that could make our network dif- 
ficult to maintain—1including the size, the large number 
of network partners, the heterogeneity of environments, 
and less technical factors such as long geographical dis- 
tances, different timezones, and different languages. 
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However, these challenges are mitigated by our funda- 
mental assumption. In particular: 


e We assume in our design that components will fail. 
Therefore, the NOCC does not need to be concerned 
by most failures. 


e Since a component (e.g. machine, rack, datacenter, 
network) failure does not significantly impact the 
network, the system and the NOCC can be aggres- 
sive in suspending and not using components. Even 
if the NOCC is mildly concerned, it can suspend a 
component. 


e We assume that a fraction of components will be 
down at any time. Therefore the NOCC does not 
need to scramble to get the components back online. 


As aresult, our minute-to-minute operations team can 
be quite smal] relative to the size of our network. In par- 
ticular, our NOCC has seven or eight people on hand dur- 
ing the day and only three people overnight. For the sake 
of comparison, that means a ratio of over 1800 servers 
per NOCC worker during the day and over 5000 servers 
per NOCC worker at night. 
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Abstract 


The ability to securely run arbitrary untrusted code on 
a wide variety of execution platforms is a challenging 
problem in the Grid community. One way to achieve 
this is to run the code inside a contained, isolated en- 
vironment, namely a “sandbox”. Virtual machines pro- 
vide a natural solution to the security and resource man- 
agement issues that arise in sandboxing. We explore dif- 
ferent designs for the VM-enabled sandbox and evaluate 
them with respect to various factors like structure, secu- 
rity guarantees, user convenience, feasibility and over- 
heads in one such grid environment. Our experiments 
indicate that the use of on-demand V Ms imposes a con- 
stant startup overhead, with [/O-intensive applications 
incurring additional overheads depending on the design 
of the sandbox. 


1 Introduction 


Security vulnerabilities in grids have been the fo- 
cus of a lot of attention in recent years. Butt et 
al. [4] discuss the inadequacy of traditional safety 
checks, while Miller et al. [13] emphasize the sus- 
ceptibility of current grid systems by demonstrat- 
ing a security exploit ona grid using dynamic code 
instrumentation techniques. Though such specific 
problems can be tackled, they indicate the dangers 
of grid applications leaving contaminating resid- 
ual state. Further, common attacks such as root ex- 
ploits and stack smashing can always bring down 
a machine and are a major worry for widely-used 
grid environments like Condor [8]. 

To address these concerns, a grid computing sys- 
tem must enable the execution of untrusted, unver- 
ified applications within a secure, isolated environ- 
ment, namely a “sandbox”. Essentially, the impact 
of the running application must be restricted to the 
sandbox, thereby protecting the underlying host 
machine. Depending on the application’s require- 
ments, access to resources on the host machine can 
be selectively allowed from within the sandbox. 
Moreover, while security attacks and faults can oc- 
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cur within the sandbox, its framework must guar- 
antee that these vulnerabilities do not affect the un- 
derlying execute machine. 

In this paper, we explore the use of Virtual Ma- 
chine (VM) technology to implement sandboxes. 
VMs present the image of a dedicated raw machine 
to the grid application. An application running on 
a VM is decoupled from the system software of the 
underlying host machine. This ensures that an un- 
trusted user or application can only compromise 
the VM and not the underlying physical resource. 
VMs also enable fine-grained resource allocation 
for grid jobs. It is hence feasible to restrict the 
memory, network, disk size, and even the CPU cy- 
cles allocated to a given VM. Furthermore, the use 
of VMs allows the target execution environment 
for a grid application to be completely customized, 
thereby enabling support for jobs with special re- 
quirements like root access or legacy dependencies. 
VMs also enable process migration without requir- 
ing any modification or relinking of the grid appli- 
cation. 

As a result, considerable attention has been fo- 
cused on the idea of integrating VMs into the grid 
architecture [5, 9, 11, 19]. However, the notion of 
the “sandbox” that these VMs are used to create is 
not uniformly defined, particularly with respect to 
its structure. A sandbox is defined both by what 
it contains and where its boundaries are. VMs of- 
fer the flexibility to implement different sandbox 
designs and in this paper, we attempt to explore 
and evaluate various implementations of the VM- 
based sandbox along factors such as structure, se- 
curity guarantees, feasibility, user convenience and 
performance overheads. 

Here we present four different sandbox designs, 
ranging from a simple substitution of a grid node 
with a virtual node all the way up to on-demand 
VMs that use lazy file-retrieval techniques. The 
choice of sandbox design, as we emphasize in this 
effort, is workload dependent and our aim is to 
give a clear understanding of the pros and cons of 
each solution. We chose to implement our sand- 
boxes on Condor [12], a large, distributed grid en- 
vironment that is currently deployed across the 
globe more than 1700 Condor pools, representing 
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over 60,000 computers. Our sandboxes are de- 
ployed using Xen [3] as the virtual machine mon- 
itor, which in contrast to other virtual machine 
monitors that support full virtualization, has been 
proven to have near-native Linux performance 
with very low overheads. 


2 Current Approaches 


VMs are not the only solutions to the problem of 
sandboxing. Simpler abstractions such as chroot() 
have been used for the same purpose. However, 
such sandboxes are limited as they can isolate only 
the filesystem parts, and further, simple exploits 
for breaking chroot() are well-known [7]. Program- 
ming language virtual machines such as the Java 
Virtual Machine support similar goals of sandbox- 
ing and portability. However they severely restrict 
the range of applications that can run on them. Jails 
[10} and Pods [14] are other abstractions that could 
provide sandboxing. The jail mechanism is com- 
mon in the FreeBSD world, and is a stronger vari- 
ant of chroot() sandboxes. Jails, however, do not 
provide much support for other desirable proper- 
ties such as migration. Pea-pods [15], an extension 
of Pods, support migration although this migration 
is restricted to different versions of the same kernel. 
While adapting such mechanisms for the grid en- 
vironment could open up interesting research av- 
enues, we choose to work with VMs owing to the 
several benefits they provide along with the flexi- 
bility they offer for different sandboxing solutions. 

The idea of integrating VMs with grids was ini- 
tially popularized by Figueriredo et al.[9], whose 
observations subsequently led to the INVIGO 
project[1]. However, the INVIGO system addresses 
higher level issues such as service discovery and 
composition, paying relatively lesser attention to 
lower-level issues like security and isolation. Fur- 
ther, INVIGO uses a VM monitor that supports full 
virtualization, while we use a paravirtualized mon- 
itor which would incur much lesser overheads. En- 
tropia [5] and SETI@Home[16] address the issue of 
sandboxing using binary rewriting solutions that 
only support custom-developed grid applications; 
thus they restrict the range of applications that can 
run on their grid. 


3 Design and Implementation 
3.1 Sandbox 1: Virtual grid nodes 


This is the simplest sandbox in terms of design and 
implementation. A virtual machine joins the grid 
just like any other physical machine. It serves as a 
substitute for the underlying physical machine in 
the grid. 

Even this simple design however offers most of 
the benefits of VM technology, as summarized by 
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Table 1. For instance, a node can be easily con- 
figured to control resource allocation for the grid 
applications, restricting their use of main mem- 
ory, disk usage, swap space and CPU cycles. Fur- 
ther, since all resources are virtualized on this node, 
its configuration can be different from that on the 
physical node; for example, the network card on 
the VM could be restricted by firewall policies that 
are entirely different from that on the physical ma- 
chine. Virtual nodes also provide isolation from the 
other applications that are running on the physical 
machine. Isolation can prevent attacks from resid- 
ual processes of a grid job that could have run pre- 
viously, in addition to preventing security attacks 
and faults from spreading over to the physical ma- 
chine. 

In our implementation, we replace the execute 
machine that Condor sees with a Xen VM. The VM 
has network access and is typically assumed to be 
running in the background on the execute machine 
during normal operation. Condor is installed only 
on the VM and not on the underlying physical ma- 
chine. This ensures that jobs run only inside the 
VM and are never directly executed on the phys- 
ical machine. The only drawback of this design is 
that the application is still open to the network, and 
can hence launch network attacks on any accessible 
system. 


3.2 Sandbox 2: Eager prefetching, 


whole-file-caching sandboxes 

In this design, VMs act as individual job containers 
with no network access. To guarantee correctness 
while disallowing network access, the VM must 
contain all job requirements within the sandbox be- 
fore the job begins execution. It does this by eagerly 
fetching all the data files needed by the job prior to 
execute time. All I/O requests made by the job at 
run time will hence be satisfied locally within the 
sandbox. 

This design uses VMs as ad-hoc entities that ex- 
ist only for the duration of the job. While this in- 
curs the overheads of starting and shutting down 
a virtual machine for each run of a grid job, on 
the flip side, system resources are consumed only 
for the job duration. This solution also allows the 
flexibility of launching a VM with a pre-configured 
environment that matches the job’s requirements, 
although since job dependencies have to be identi- 
fied by the user beforehand, there is a downside 
on user convenience. However, for applications 
with well-defined I/O behavior, this design pro- 
vides the tightest guarantees of sandboxing. 


3.3. Sandbox 3: 
sandboxes 

In this design, the boundary of the sandbox is ex- 

tended to include the original machine from which 
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the job was submitted, i.e. the “submit machine”. 
System calls are trapped and executed remotely at 
the submit machine; only the results are transferred 
back to the execute machine. This avoids any li- 
brary or software compatibility issues as the appli- 
cations are not tied to the software configuration of 
the underlying physical system. 

This solution will be particularly useful when an 
application has huge input file dependencies but 
makes few I/O calls. As before, VMs are launched 
on-demand. User convenience is enhanced since 
the user need no longer specify job dependen- 
cies. However, since the VM is configured with 
restricted network access, limited network attacks 
are still possible. The security guarantees provided 
by this sandbox are hence not as tight as those pro- 
vided by Sandbox 2. Sandbox 4 hence attempts to 
minimize this tradeoff and bring about the best of 
both worlds. 


3.4 Sandbox 4: Lazy _ prefetching, 
whole-file caching sandboxes 


This design is very similar to our second sandbox 
design with the main difference being that the deci- 
sion to prefetch the files required by the job is done 
dynamically at job run time rather than statically 
prior to the execution of the job. Hence, this sand- 
box only transfers entire files when it sees that a file 
being opened exists on the submit machine. How- 
ever, in order to transfer data over the network, we 
need to open up network access to the sandbox, 
which in tum creates an opportunity for the job to 
attack/be attacked on the network. Hence, to pre- 
vent network attacks in this scenario, the sandbox 
must suspend the executing job for the time period 
during which the network is opened. 

Our implementation uses Chirp [17], a 
lightweight system for performing file I/O 
over a network. Chirp allows file access to be 
set up with fine-grained control so that user 
permissions are not violated. Another component 
of this implementation is Bypass, an application 
that is used to create interposition agents and split 
execution systems. This implementation launches 
a VM that has no network access. All open system 
calls from the Condor job are interposed. An 
open call that requests I/O on the network, forces 
the job to be suspended and a restricted network 
connection to be opened up. The requested file 
is then copied to the local machine. Network 
access is then disabled, and the request proceeds 
normally. A log maintains new changes to the 
directory structure, which are merged onto the 
submit machine after the job completes. 

User convenience and flexibility in this scenario 
are achieved because the user does not have to 
specify any dependencies for the job. Hence this 


solution servers as a tradeoff between between de- 
signs 2 and 3, offering the tighter security guaran- 
tees of sandbox 2 while maintaining the degree of 
user convenience offered by sandbox 3. 


3.5 Suspend/Resume 


For all the on-demand VM solutions, it is also pos- 
sible to preserve process state when the Condor 
job needs to be vacated from the execute machine. 
Under normal conditions, Condor jobs are vacated 
from an execute machine once the machine detects 
keyboard activity and ceases to be idle. However, 
since jobs are now running inside a VM, it is pos- 
sible to suspend and resume the VM on a differ- 
ent machine rather than lose the progress made by 
the job by restarting it on another machine. This 
mechanism, already supported by the virtual ma- 
chine monitor, helps preserve job state across dif- 
ferent machines. 

To implement this functionality, the wrapper 
application sets up a signal handler to trap the 
SIGTERM signal, which is the signal sent by the 
Condor daemon when it wants to vacate a job. The 
wrapper then suspends the VM state to a restore 
file on receipt of this signal, and subsequently ex- 
its. Condors file transfer mechanisms are set up 
to transfer all files written by the job on eviction 
or exit from the execute machine. Hence, the next 
time the job is scheduled to run on a (possibly dif- 
ferent) machine, the wrapper checks for the pres- 
ence of the restore file, and if present, resumes the 
VM rather than booting it up again. The Condor 
job continues seamlessly from the point of eviction. 


4 Evaluation 


We characterize the different sandbox designs with 
respect to factors such as security guarantees, ap- 
plication functionality and user convenience in Ta- 
ble 1. For our experiments, we have chosen to fo- 
cus on data-centric micro-benchmarks, since appli- 
cations of this category form a major share of grid 
workloads [2, 18]. 

Further, in a _ virtualized environment like 
Xen, data-intensive workloads entail a signifi- 
cant CPU overhead [6] and are hence likely to 
be most affected by our sandboxing techniques. 
Computation-intensive workloads on the other 
hand, on account of their minimal interaction with 
the OS, tend to perform competitively with negli- 
gible overhead on the Xen VMM [3]. Data-centric 
workloads could vary in their characteristics - in 
the number of files accessed, amount of data trans- 
ferred as well as the burstiness of I/O rates [18]. 
We present the results of the experiments that high- 
lights the performance overheads and scalability of 
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Table 1: Comparison of the four sandboxes with respect to various metrics 


the different designs below. 


4.1 Platform 


To implement our sandboxes, we used Xen 2.0 on 
Linux 2.6.9 kernels which run Condor 6.7.6. Con- 
dor [12] is a large, distributed grid environment 
that is currently deployed across the globe more 
than 1700 Condor pools, representing over 60,000 
computers. All our experiments were performed 
on Dell workstations: 2.6GHz Xeon processors, 
each using a 120GB Seagate IDE hard disk (7200- 
RPM, 8.5 ms avg seek time). While a few of the 
experiments were conducted using the virtual net- 
work provided by Xen, in order to take real net- 
work overheads into account, we conducted cer- 
tain experiments over a Gigabit ethernet. The VMs 
were configured with 128 MB memory and 2GB 
(virtual) hard disk capacity. 


1 Condor allows two types of jobs, “standard” and “vanilla”. 
Standard jobs can be checkpointed and migrated from system 
to system transparently by Condor without restarting. How- 
ever, for a code to be submitted as a standard job it must be re- 
compiled using various Condor-specific compiler options and 
libraries. 
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4.2 Experiment 1: A comparison of the 
four sandboxes 


In this experiment, we ran jobs performing 40 mil- 
lion random I/O calls over a physical network, 
on each of the sandbox designs. Figure 1 shows 
that Sandbox 1 performs equivalently with Sand- 
box 2 when jobs are submitted over the network. 
The worst performing sandbox is Sandbox 3, on 
account of all 40 million calls being issued re- 
motely. The additional run time overhead incurred 
by Sandbox 4 is on account of the network trans- 
fer delay for the input file. Queuing delays are the 
highest for Sandbox 3 on account of its implemen- 
tation requiring three job submissions. For the re- 
maining experiments, we focus our comparison on 
jobs running on Condor Standard Universe, Sand- 
box 3 and Sandbox 4 since it is only in these en- 
vironments that the job runtime involves network 
transfer overheads that are comparably affected by 
the amount of I/O performed by the job. In Condor 
Vanilla Universe, Sandbox 1 and Sandbox2, all the 
files required by the job are transferred prior to job 
execution and all 1/O is performed locally; job run- 
times in these environments are hence not affected 
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Figure 1: Experiment 1. A comparison of execution 
times of jobs on the different sandboxes. Condor Vanilla 
and Condor Standard are the base Condor environments 
without sandboxing. 


materially by variations in I/O patterns. 


4.3 Experiment 2: Varying the input file 
size 

In this experiment, we vary the size of the input 
file required by a job and demonstrate the effects. 
Each experiment issues 10,000 reads on an input 
file the size of which has been varied from 4K to 
256M. All reads are random reads, so prefetch- 
ing and caching effects are factored out. Sandbox 
3 and Standard universe jobs transfer all I/O re- 
quests over the network. Network overheads are a 
little higher in Sandbox 3 due to virtualization ef- 
fects and our measures to guarantee security. Fig- 
ure 2 shows that both Sandbox 3 and Standard uni- 
verse jobs follow similar trends. While there is a 
fixed cost on Sandbox 3 jobs, Sandbox 4 transfers 
the files during run time. The above graph shows 
that Sandbox 4 can be a really useful option for I/O 
intensive jobs. The huge hit in the run time for a 
256 MB file is on account of thrashing effects as our 
VM memory size was limited to 128 MB. The first 
two sandbox designs are not included in this com- 
parison because the job runtime will not factor in 
the transfer time for the file. 


4.4 Experiment 3: Varying the number 
of input files 


In this experiment, we vary the number of input 
files required by a job. On every file, we issue 
10,000 random read calls. The size of each file was 
4 MB. Figure 3 shows that sandbox 3 and the stan- 
dard universe scale smoothly since they only trans- 
fer individual I/O requests instead of entire files. 
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Figure 2: Experiment 2. The effect of input file size on 
run times. 
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Figure 3: Experiment 3. Run time vs Number of files 
accessed. 


sandbox 4 however scales a lot more steeply, since 
it fetches whole files from the submit machine on 
each open call. Sandbox 3 hence favors scenarios 
which involve a lot of input files with relatively 
fewer I/O operations. 


4.5 Overheads of Suspend/Resume 

Our implementation of process migration for ad- 
hoc VM-based sandboxes was built using Xen’s 
suspend/resume capabilities. In our experiments, 
on average it took 5 seconds for a Xen VM config- 
ured with 128 MB of RAM to suspend and about 
7 seconds for the same VM to be restored. For 
this configuration, the size of the suspend file cre- 
ated by Xen and transferred by Condor was 92 
MB, which took on average 15 seconds to transfer 
over the network. VM disk images were cached 
on the execute machine and hence only the sus- 
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pend file was transferred across the network. These 
figures remain static across multiple workloads; a 
short-lived job running inside the VM will take the 
same amount of delay to suspend as compared to 
a long-running application with several pending 
I/O requests. In general, whenever process mi- 
gration is possible using mechanisms such as Con- 
dor’s checkpointing for its Standard Universe jobs, 
it should be preferred over VM migration since VM 
migration is a more heavy weight operation. How- 
ever, this provides a useful alternative for applica- 
tions that cannot otherwise be checkpointed. 


5 Conclusions 


Virtual machines prove to be a natural platform for 
sandboxing in grids, offering a host of benefits like 
fine-grained resource control and allocation, fault 
isolation, customized execution environments, and 
support for process migration among others. The 
downside of using virtual machines for this pur- 
pose is the performance overhead characterized by 
our experiments. However, given that applications 
submitted to run in a grid environment like Con- 
dor must tolerate delays on the order of several 
minutes, we believe that these overheads should be 
acceptable by users who desire the benefits of this 
approach. 

Table 1 highlights and contrasts the features of 
the different sandbox designs. As indicated, each 
design offers different levels of security and user 
convenience. One interesting challenge is the abil- 
ity to support jobs requiring legitimate network ac- 
cess in a sandbox, while protecting all the hosts on 
the network. Although we have explored four dif- 
ferent styles of sandboxes in this effort, VMs offer 
very flexible solutions to the problem of sandbox- 
ing and hence there are other possible designs that 
may suit different grid environments. Among our 
chosen implementations, Sandbox 4 offers the most 
in terms of flexibility but takes a hit in performance 
if the workload is I/O intensive. As a limited yet 
simple solution to sandboxing, Sandbox 1 offers an 
easy alternative as well. 

In the future, we expect to see virtual machines 
as first class objects integrated into core grid archi- 
tectures for purposes of sandboxing. 
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Abstract 


This paper presents the management overlay network 
(MON) system that we are building and running on the 
PlanetLab testbed. MON is a distributed system de- 
signed to facilitate the management of large distributed 
applications. Toward this goal, MON builds on-demand 
overlay structures that allow users to execute instant 
management commands, such as query the current sta- 
tus of the application, or push software updates to all 
the nodes. The on-demand approach enables MON to 
be light-weight, requiring minimum amount of resources 
when no commands are executed. It also frees MON 
from complex failure repair mechanisms, since no over- 
lay structure is maintained for a prolonged time. MON is 
currently running on more than 300 nodes on the Planet- 
Lab. Our initial experiments on the PlanetLab show that 
MON has good performance, both in terms of command 
response time and achieved bandwidth for software push. 


1 Introduction 


In recent years, large distributed computing systems such 
as the PlanetLab [18] are increasingly being used by re- 
searchers to experiment with real world, large scale ap- 
plications, including media streaming, content distribu- 
tion, and DHT based applications. While a realistic en- 
vironment like the PlanetLab can often provide valuable 
insights lacking in simulations, running an application 
on it has been a difficult task, due to the large scale of 
the system, and the various kinds of failures that can oc- 
cur fairly often [8]. Thus an important tool is needed that 
helps application developers to manage their applications 
on such systems. 

Imagine a researcher who wants to test a new ap- 
plication on the PlanetLab. To do this, the researcher 
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needs to first push the application code to a set of se- 
lected nodes, then start the application on all the nodes. 
Once the application 1s running, the researcher may want 
to query the current status of the application, for exam- 
ple, whether the application has crashed on some nodes, 
and whether some error message has been printed out. 
Later, if a bug is identified, the researcher may want to 
stop the application, upload the corrected version, and 
Start it again. To accomplish the above tasks, what the 
researcher needs is the ability to execute some instant 
management commands on all the selected nodes, and 
get the results immediately. Although many useful tools 
exist on the PlanetLab, such as status monitoring and 
query [1, 15, 4, 10, 11], resource discovery [16], and soft- 
ware distribution [17, 6], few of them allow users to ex- 
ecute instant management commands pertaining to their 
own applications. 

PSSH [5] and vxargs [7] are two tools for execut- 
ing commands on large number of machines in parallel. 
However, both tools use a centralized approach, where 
each remote machine 1s directly contacted by a local pro- 
cess. This may have scalability problems when the sys- 
tem becomes large, or when large amount of data needs 
to be transferred. The centralized approach also means 
there is no in-network aggregation. Thus all the exe- 
cution results are returned to the local machine, even 
though only their aggregates are of interest. 

In this paper we present the management overlay net- 
work (MON) system that we are building and running on 
the PlanetLab. MON facilitates the management of large 
distributed applications by allowing users to execute in- 
stant management commands pertaining to their appli- 
cations. For scalability, MON adopts a distributed man- 
agement approach. An overlay structure (e.g., a span- 
ning tree) is used for propagating the commands to all 
the nodes, and for aggregating the results back. 

Maintaining an overlay structure for a long time is dif- 
ficult, due to the various kinds of failures that can oc- 
cur in a large system. For example, if a tree overlay has 
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been created and some interior node has crashed, the tree 
structure must be repaired by the disconnected nodes re- 
joining the tree. The rejoin could become very complex, 
if multiple nodes fail at the same time. As aresult, MON 
takes an on-demand approach. Each time a user wants 
to execute one or more management commands (called 
a management session), an overlay structure is dynam- 
ically created for the commands. Once the commands 
are finished, the overlay structure is discarded. This on- 
demand approach has several advantages. First, the sys- 
tem is simple and lightweight, since no overlay structure 
1s maintained when no commands are executed. Sec- 
ond, on-demand overlays are likely to have good per- 
formance, since they are built based on the current net- 
work conditions. Long-running overlays, even if they 
can be correctly maintained, may have degraded perfor- 
mance over time. Third, since the overlays are created 
on-demand, different structures can be created for differ- 
ent tasks. For example, trees for status queries and DAGs 
(directed acyclic graphs) for software push. 

MON is currently running on more than 300 nodes on 
the PlanetLab, and supports both status query (e.g., the 
aggregate information of different resources, the list of 
nodes that satisfy certain conditions, etc.) and software 
push commands. Our initial experiments show that MON 
has good performance. For a simple status query on more 
than 300 nodes, MON can propagate the command to all 
the nodes and get the results back in about 1.3 seconds 
on average. For a software push to 20 nodes, MON can 
achieve an aggregate bandwidth that is several times that 
an individual node can get from our local machine. 

In the rest of the paper, we first present the architec- 
ture and design of MON in Section 2, then provide our 
evaluation results in Section 3. Section 4 provides more 
discussion about MON and Section 5 1s the conclusion. 


2 MON Architecture and Design 


The MON system consists of a daemon process (called 
a MON server) running on each node of the distributed 
system. Each MON server has a three layer architec- 
ture as shown in Figure |. The bottom layer 1s respon- 
sible for membership management. The middle layer 1s 
responsible for creating overlays (e.g., trees and DAGs) 
on-demand, using the membership information from the 
bottom layer. Once an overlay structure has been created, 
the top layer is responsible for propagating management 
commands down to the nodes, and aggregating the re- 
sults back. 


2.1 Distributed membership management 


Maintaining up-to-date global membership for a large 
distributed system is difficult, especially when nodes 
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Figure 1: MON Architecture 


can fail and recover fairly often. As a result, we adopt 
a gossip-style membership management. Specifically, 
each node maintains a partial list of the nodes in the sys- 
tem (called a partial view). Periodically, a node picks a 
random target from its partial view, and sends a Ping 
message to it, together with a small number of mem- 
bership entries randomly selected from the partial view. 
A node receiving a Ping message will respond with a 
Pong message, which also includes some random mem- 
bership entries. The Ping and Pong messages allow 
the nodes to leam about new nodes and to detect node 
failures. They also allow nodes to estimate the delay be- 
tween each other. Such delay information can be used by 
the middle layer to construct locality aware overlays. 

In order to maintain the freshness of membership en- 
tries, each entry 1s associated with an age, which esti- 
mates the time since a message 1s last received from the 
corresponding node. When the partial view 1s full and 
some entries need to be dropped, the oldest entries are 
dropped first. 


2.2 On-demand overlay construction 


On-demand overlay construction is a central component 
of our MON system. In this paper we consider the con- 
struction of two kinds of overlay structures, trees and di- 
rected acyclic graphs (DAGs). A tree structure is suited 
for instant status query, and a DAG 1s suited for software 
push. Since an overlay is created on-demand, we would 
like the construction algorithm to be quick and efficient, 
involving minimum startup delay and message overhead. 

Ideally one may want to create an overlay that includes 
all the current live nodes (i1.e., has full coverage). How- 
ever, “all current live nodes” is a slippery term in a large 
dynamic system. In fact, merely counting the number of 
such nodes is a difficult task [14]. As aresult, we are con- 
tent with probabilistic node coverage and focus on quick 
and efficient overlay construction algorithms !. 

Tree Construction. The first algorithm we consider 
Is random tree construction. To create an on-demand 
overlay tree, a client side software (called a MON client) 
sends a Session message to a nearby MON server. 
Each node (MON server) that receives a Session mes- 
sage for the first time will respond with a SessionOK 
message and become a child of the Session sender. It 
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also randomly picks k nodes from its partial view, and 
send the Session message to these nodes. F 1s called 
the fanout of the overlay and is specified in the Ses- 
sion message. If a node receives a SesSion message 
for a second time, it will respond with a Prune mes- 
sage. It has been shown that assuming the partial views 
represent uniform sampling of the system, such tree con- 
struction will cover all the nodes with high probability, if 
k = Q(log N), where N is the total number of nodes in 
the system [12]. 

The random tree construction algorithm is simple and 
has good coverage (with sufficient fanout k). However, 
it is not locality aware. Therefore we have designed a 
second algorithm called two stage, which attempts to 1m- 
prove the locality of a tree, while still achieve high cov- 
erage. To do this, the membership layer of each node 1s 
augmented with a /ocal list in addition to the partial view, 
which consists of nodes that are close by. Each node is 
also assigned a random node id, and the local list 1s di- 
vided into Jeff and right neighbors (those with smaller 
and larger node ids). 

The tree construction is divided into two stages. Dur- 
ing the first several hops, each node selects its children 
randomly from the partial view, just like the random al- 
gorithm. The goal is to quickly spread the Session 
message to different areas of the network. In the sec- 
ond stage, each node first selects nodes from its local list, 
then from the partial view if not enough local neighbors 
are present. To prevent nearby nodes from mutually se- 
lecting each other as children, equal number of children 
are selected from the left and right neighbors. 

DAG construction The above tree construction algo- 
rithms can be modified to create DAGs (directed acyclic 
graphs). Specifically, each node is assigneda /evel /. The 
level of the root node is set to 1. The level of a non-root 
node is | plus the level of its first parent. Suppose a node 
has set its level to / and a second Session message is 
received, it can accept the sender as an additional parent, 
as long as its level is smaller than ?. This ensures the 
resulting overlay contains no loop, thus a DAG. 


2.3 Instant command execution 


Once an overlay structure is dynamically created, one 
or more management commands can be executed on It. 
We discuss two types of management commands: status 
qucry and software push. 

Status Query All the status query commands are ex- 
ecuted in a similar fashion. First the command is prop- 
agated down the overlay tree to all the nodes. Next the 
command ts executed locally on each node. Finally the 
results from the children nodes and from the local execu- 
tion are aggregated and returned to the parent. Below is 
a (partial) list of the status query commands that we have 
implemented. 


@ count 

e depth 

@e topology 

@ avg <resource> 

e top <num> <resource> 
e histo <resource> 

e filter <operation> 


The first three commands return information about the 
overlay itself, such as the number of nodes covered, the 
depth of the tree/DAG, and the topology of the overlay. 
The next three commands return the aggregate informa- 
tion (e.g., average, top k, and histogram) of different re- 
source. Currently MON supports resources such as the 
CPU load, free memory, disk usage, number of slices, 
etc. Most of these resources are obtained from the Co- 
Top [2] server on each PlanetLab node. 

The last command allows (in theory) any arbitrary op- 
eration to be executed on each node, and to return some 
information based on the result of the operation. We 
have implemented the operations that compare some re- 
source with a threshold value. For example, filter 
load G 20.0 will return the list of nodes that have 
a CPU load greater than 20.0. To demonstrate the util- 
ity of the command, we have also implemented a more 
powerful grep operation. For example, filter grep 
<keyword> <file> will return the list of nodes on 
which the keyword <keyword> has occurred in the file 
<file>. This grep operation can be used for diagnos- 
ing failures of distributed applications. In fact, we have 
frequently used it to see if our MON server has reported 
some error message on some nodes. 

Software Push When running an application on a 
large distributed system, a user may need to push the ap- 
plication code to a large number of nodes from time to 
time. Our on-demand overlays can also be used for such 
software push 2. A tree structure is unsuited for software 
push, because the downloading rate of a node ts limited 
by that of its parent. Therefore, we use DAG structures 
for software push, so that each node can download data 
from multiple parents at the same time. The DAG struc- 
ture also improves the failure resilience of the system, 
because the downloading of a node is not affected by a 
parent failure, as long as it has other parents. 

When a node can download data trom multiple parents 
at the same time, some kind of coordination 1s needed be- 
tween the parents. In our MON design, we adopt a multi- 
parent, receiver driven downloading approach similar to 
those used in recent P2P streaming systems [19}. Fig- 
ure 2 illustrates how the approach works. Suppose a node 
p has three parents, g), g2 and q3. The file to be down- 
loaded is divided into blocks. Whenever a node down- 
loads a block, it will notify its children about the new 
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Figure 2: Multi-parent, receiver driven download 


Table 1: Tree construction performance 


rand5  _—s rand6 rand& 
coverage 31489 31864 32052 321.59 
create time(ms) 3027.21 3035.46 2972.46 2792.03 
count time(ms) 1539.19 1512.07 1369.92 1354.79 - 


block. As a result, node p knows about the blocks that 
are available at each parent. Node p will then make a 
scheduling decision, and request different blocks to be 
received from different parents. For simplicity, we have 
used a “first fit’’ scheduling algorithm. For each parent, 
we request the first block that this parent can provide, and 
that is still needed by the requesting node. For example, 
for the scenario shown in Figure 2, node p will request 
block 5 from qj, block 7 from gg, and block 8 from q3. 

Our MON system uses UDP for most of the commu- 
nication. However, for software push, we use TCP con- 
nections. Suppose a DAG has been created, a user can 
issue a Push command to push a file to all the nodes. 
Each MON server that receives a Push message from a 
parent will first establish a TCP connection to the parent, 
then create a TCP server socket to serve its children (if 
the server socket has not been created), Finally it will 
send the Push message to all of its children. Once all 
the children have established TCP connections to a node, 
it begins to request blocks from its parents, and advertise 
the downloaded blocks to its children. 


3 Evaluation Results 


Our MON has been implemented and running on the 
PlanetLab for several months. The current deployment 
includes about 330 nodes. We have also created a web 
interface for people to try out MON [3]. In this section, 
we present some initial experiment results to evaluate our 
tree construction and software push algorithms. 

Table 1 shows the performance of different tree con- 
struction algorithms. The experiments are conducted on 
our current MON deployment. For each algorithm, we 
create about 200 overlays and compute the average of 
the number of nodes covered (coverage), tree creation 
time, and the count response time. rand5, rand6 and 
rand8 are the random algorithm with k = 5,6 and 8, 
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Figure 3: CDF of count time for twostage. 


respectively. fwostage is the two stage algorithm with 
k = 5. The tables shows that the two stage algorithm 
has better performance compared with random tree con- 
struction. On average, the two stage algorithm can create 
a tree in less than 3 seconds and cover about 321 nodes °. 
And a simple count query takes about 1.3 seconds. In 
comparison, rand5 covers only about 315 nodes, and its 
count response time is more than 180ms larger. Fig- 
ure 3 shows the CDF of the count response time for the 
two stage algorithm. We can see that the response time 
is less than 1500ms about 65% of the time, and less than 
2000ms about 97% of the time. 

To evaluate our software push algorithm, we pick 
21 PlanetLab nodes mostly from universities in North 
America, and push a file of 1MB to the nodes. The 
file is divided into SOKB blocks. We first push the 
file to each node directly from our local node, and 
measure the bandwidth achieved. The bandwidth be- 
tween our local node and most of the nodes is be- 
tween IMbps and 3Mbps. However, for one node 
(planet2.cs.rochester. edu) the bandwidth is 
less than 400Kbps 4. We then create a DAG and push 
the file to all the nodes. We repeat the experiment for 20 
times and show the CDF of the bandwidth in Figure 4(a). 
The figure shows that most of the time, we can achieve a 
bandwidth between 400Kbps and 600Kbps, and the aver- 
age is about 490Kbps. Figure 4(b) shows the result when 
we remove planet2.cs.rochester.edu. Wecan 
see most of the time the bandwidth is between 900Kbps 
and 1.3Mbps, and the average is about 1.1 Mbps. Since 
all the nodes are receiving the data at the same time, this 
means on average we can achieve an effective aggregate 
bandwidth of about 22Mbps, which is about 7 times the 
largest bandwidth that our local node can provide to an 
individual node (planetlab2.cs.uiuc.edu). The 
above experiments allowed each node to have a maxi- 
mum of 3 parents (the actual number of parents may be 
smaller). Figure 4(b) also shows the result for 20 nodes 
when each node has at most | parent (i.e. trees). We can 
see that about 20% of the time, the bandwidth 1s less than 
7OOKbps, and on average the bandwidth is about 10% 
smaller than the DAG case. This shows the advantage of 
DAG based multi-parent downloading schemes. 
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Figure 4: Software push bandwidth of MON. 


4 Discussions 


Many useful tools have been developed to make a dis- 
tributed system such as the PlanetLab easier to use. 
CoMon [1], Ganglia [15] and many other tools provide 
resource monitoring for each PlanetLab node. The Ap- 
plication Manager [4] can monitor the status of individ- 
ual applications. SWORD [16] provides resource discov- 
ery services. And PIER [10, 11] allows SQL like queries 
in large scale networks. However, these systems gener- 
ally do not allow a user to execute instant management 
commands pertaining their own applications. In contrast, 
the filter command of MON can potentially be used 
to execute any operations (e.g., shell commands) on a 
node, just like PSSH and vxargs. Different from these 
two tools, however, MON is based on a distributed over- 
lay structure, thus it has better scalability and allows in- 
network aggregations °. 

Since MON makes it easier to execute simultaneous 
commands on large number of nodes, it is important 
to have built-in security mechanisms to prevent misuse 
of the system. Although MON currently does not have 
any authentication mechanism, it 1s relatively easy to use 
public key of the user for authentication, which is al- 
ready available on the PlanetLab nodes. For example, 
each time an overlay 1s created on demand, the private 
key of the user is used to “encrypt” some information 


about the user, such as the slice name and IP address. A 
MON server will continue with the overlay construction 
only if it can verify the message using the slice’s public 
key. Timestamps can be used to prevent replay of the 
message, and a session key can be included for the en- 
cryption and decryption of subsequent session messages. 
Although encryption/decryption may increase the end to 
end delay, we do not expect the impact to be significant. 


5 Conclusion 


We have presented the design and preliminary evalua- 
tion of MON, a management overlay network designed 
for large distributed applications. Different from existing 
tools, MON focuses on the ability of a user to execute 
instant management commands such as status query and 
software push, and builds on-demand overlay structures 
for such commands. The on-demand approach enables 
MON to be lightweight, failure resilient, and yet simple. 
Our results further demonstrate that MON has good per- 
formance, both in command response time and aggregate 
bandwidth for software push. 

MON is an on going project and we are continuing 
working on it. Specifically, our software push component 
is not mature yet. We will improve the system and exper- 
iment on significantly larger scales. We will also explore 
other on-demand overlay construction algorithms, for ex- 
ample, those that cover a specified subset of nodes, and 
those that can scale to even larger networks. 
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Notes 


‘In practice. due to transient and permanent node failures, a user is 
often prepared if not all the desired nodes can be accessed. 

2 We note that previous research work including SplitStream [9]. 
Bullet [13] and CoBlitz [ 17) has addressed the problem of content dis- 
tribution from one node to a large number of receivers. Our goal in 
developing the software push component, however, is to provide a easy- 
to-use system that can be integrated with our status query component, 
so that the user can accomplish most management tasks with the MON 
deployment. 

SNote although we deploy MON on about 330 nodes, the precise 
number of live nodes may vary during the experiment. 

4 Note the bandwidth is the “end-to-end” bandwidth that in- 
cludes the initial delay for sending the Push message, creating 
TCP server sockets, and waiting for the child connections. The ef- 


fect of this initial delay will become less significant for large files. 
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For example, the bandwidth between our local node and planet - 
lab2.cs.uiuc.edu is about 3Mbps for IMB files, and about 
13Mbps for 8MB files. 

° Ageregating the results of arbitrary operations may need some 
workaround. For example, instead of executing an operation on every 
node and return the result, we can execute the command, returm the 
nodes on which the operation succeeded (or failed). This way only 
small amount of data is retumed, which may be less distracting and 
more interesting to the user. 
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Abstract 


Large-scale distributed applications need latency infor- 
mation to make network-aware routing decisions. Col- 
lecting these measurements, however, can impose a high 
burden. Network coordinates are a scalable and efficient 
way to supply nodes with up-to-date latency estimates. 
We present our experience of maintaining network coordi- 
nates on PlanetLab. We present two different AP{s for ac- 
cessing coordinates: a per-application library, which takes 
advantage of application-level traffic, and a stand-alone 
service, which 1s shared across applications. Our results 
show that statistical filtering of latency samples improves 
accuracy and stability and that a small number of neigh- 
bors 1s sufficient when updating coordinates. 


1 Introduction 


Collecting up-to-date latency measurements between 
nodes in an overlay network is important fer many classes 
of applications. Proximity-aware distributed hash tables 
use latency measurements to reduce the delay stretch 
of lookups [15], content distribution systems construct 
network-aware trees to minimize dissemination times [1], 
and decentralized web caches need latency information to 
map clients to cache locations. Especially in a wide-area 
network, communication latencies have a significant 1m- 
pact on the overall execution time of operations. 

To exploit network locality, today’s overlay networks 
are left with the burden of performing their own net- 
work measurements. Developers must continually rein- 
vent the wheel duplicating measurements when multiple 
network-aware overlays are sharing a single distributed 
testbed, such as PlanetLab [19]. Implementations that 
gather all-pairs latency measurements are only scalable 
for relatively small overlay deployments. For example, 
the all-pairs ping service managed by Stribling [18] has 
recently ceased operation because it became infeasible 
to obtain up-to-date measurements for over 500 Planet- 
Lab nodes. In addition, measuring techniques that lead 
to good latency samples without suffering from high vari- 
ance caused by measurement anomalies are non-trivial. 

To address these issues, a /atency service can provide 
applications with up-to-date estimates of network laten- 
cies between nodes. We describe our experience of main- 
taining such a service on PlanetLab based on network co- 
ordinates. Here, each overlay node maintains a coordinate 
obtained through an embedding of latency measurements 
in a metric space. The Euclidean distance between two 
coordinates 1s an estimate of the communication latency 
between the nodes. This enables nodes to infer latencies 


to remote nodes without the overhead of a direct latency 
measurement. The metric space interpolates non-existing 
measurements, which reduces the measurement overhead 
from O(n?) to linear in the number of nodes. 

We discuss trade-offs between two different solutions 
for a network coordinate service: a dedicated, stand-alone 
service, which is shared among applications, and a per- 
application library, which exploits application-specific 
traffic for network coordinate updates. Our experience 
deploying network coordinates on PlanetLab reveals that 
coordinate stability and convergence is a challenge. We 
have developed two techniques to address this: statisti- 
cal filtering of latency samples and decoupling low-level 
coordinate updates from the coordinates used by applica- 
tions. We have found that our implementation of a la- 
tency service now provides network coordinates that are 
sufficiently stable and accurate to support our application 
needs, while keeping the measurement overhead small. 

After a survey of existing work in Section 2, we present 
the APIs and trade-offs of our network coordinate service 
and library in Section 3. In Section 4, we show how sta- 
tistical filtering and our delayed update technique greatly 
improves accuracy and stability and how a small number 
of measurement neighbors can lead to accurate coordi- 
nates. We conclude in Section 5. 


2 Latency Service 


A latency service enables overlay nodes to obtain latency 
estimates to other nodes. We adopt the following design 
goals for our latency service. 

1. Good accuracy. Latency estimates between nodes 
should have a relatively low error but the required ac- 
curacy depends on the application. For example, if the 
latency estimate is used to select the nearest node, a 
certain error is tolerable as long as it does not affect the 
result. The latency service must also achieve its accu- 
racy goal when network latencies are changing due to 
BGP route updates or congestion. 

2. Low measurement overhead. The latency service 
should minimize latency probing to conserve network 
resources. Latency measurements should use applica- 
tion data packets between nodes when possible. Note 
that there 1s a tension between the achievable accuracy 
and the measurement overhead. 

3. Quick latency prediction. Many applications require 
quick decisions based on latencies between nodes. The 
latency service itself should not introduce a long delay 
when qucried for latency estimates. 

4. Scalability. The design of the latency service must be 
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scalable in terms of the number of nodes in the network 
for which latency measurement are required. 

5. Simple application integration. It should be easy to 
run the latency service and for an application node to 
obtain latency estimates. The latency service should 
have an intuitive API and any node should be able to 
use the latency service. 


2.1 Previous Work 


Several research groups have recognized the need for a 
latency service on the Internet. Unfortunately, many cur- 
rent proposals for latency services make a poor trade-off 
between accuracy and overhead, are not widely deployed, 
require changes to the network, or have scalability issues. 
In this section, we provide a survey of latency services 
and determine their compliance with our design goals. 

The simplest latency service gathers all pairs latency 
information and makes this data available to all nodes via 
a centralized location, as exemplified by the all pairs ping 
service [18] on PlanetLab. Such an approach causes a 
large amount of measurement traffic because every node 
measures latencies to every other node. 

{DMaps [5] 1s a latency service that attempts to mini- 
mize measurement traffic. It uses a network of tracers that 
proactively measure distances between themselves and to 
representative nodes from each address prefix. This in- 
formation is used to create a virtual distance map of the 
Internet. Since only tracers measure latency, the overhead 
is kept low but the prediction error is determined by the 
distribution of tracer locations. Achieving a good distri- 
bution is hard because the physical network topology is 
not known in practice. 

The Internet Iso-bar [2] system attempts to remove 
the requirement of topology knowledge by dividing net- 
work nodes into clusters depending on latencies. A node 
from each cluster is then selected to monitor intra- and 
inter-cluster latencies and to respond to latency queries. 
However, the accuracy of the system depends on how 
amenable the network is to clustering. The cluster size 
determines the measurement overhead. 

Ratnasamy etal. propose a latency service that at- 
tempts to reduce the number of network measurements 
even further [14]. Nodes measure their network distance 
only to a small number of landmark nodes and use the 
results to partition themselves into bins. Nodes that fall 
within the same bin are deemed to be close. Although this 
scheme vastly reduces the measurement overhead com- 
pared to other systems, it also exhibits a high error due to 
the coarse-grained assignment to a fixed number of bins. 

Nakao etal. observe that much of the network informa- 
tion that applications are interested in is already collected 
by lower network layers. They propose to exploit this 
through a routing underlay [11], which provides a stan- 
dardized interface for applications to inspect the state and 
Structure of the network. Although an underlay would 
provide efficient access to network information already 
gathered by routers, it requires changes to routers. 


2.2 Network Coordinates 


A latency service can be constructed using a network em- 
bedding [8, 12] that embeds measured latencies between 
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Figure 1: Vivaldi update algorithm. 


nodes in a low-dimensional geometric space. Each node 
maintains a network coordinate (NC), with the goal that 
the Euclidean distance between two NCs is an estimate of 
physical network latency. Two classes of algorithms were 
proposed to compute NCs: landmark-based schemes, 
such as GNP [12}, Lighthouses [13], and PIC [3], which 
use a fixed number of landmark nodes for NC calculation, 
and simulation-based approaches, such as Vivaldi [4] and 
BBS [16], which model NCs as entities in a physical sys- 
tem. Since one of our design goals for the latency service 
is scalability, we adopt a fully-decentralized, simulation- 
based approach for our NC service. 

The Vivaldi algorithm calculates NCs as the solution to 
a spring relaxation problem. The measured latencies be- 
tween nodes are modeled as the extensions of springs be- 
tween massless bodies. A network embedding with a min- 
imum error is found as the low-energy state of the spring 
system. Each node successively refines its NC through 
periodic updates with other nodes in its neighbor set. 

Figure | shows how a new observation, consisting of 
the remote node’s NC z}, its confidence w,, and a latency 
measurement /;; between the two nodes, 2 and 7, is used 
to update the local NC. The confidence w; quantifies how 
accurate a NC is believed to be. First, the sample confi- 
dence w, (Line 1) and the relative error € (Line 2) are cal- 
culated. The relative error € expresses the accuracy of the 
NC in comparison to the true network latency. Second, 
node 2 updates its confidence w; with an exponentially- 
weighted moving average (Line 4). The weight a is set ac- 
cording to the sample confidence w, (Line 3). Also based 
on the sample confidence, 6 dampens the change applied 
to the NC (Line 5). As a final step, the NC 1s updated in 
Line 6 (u is the unit vector). Constants c.=c,~=0.25 affect 
the maximum impact an observation can have on conf- 
dence and NC, respectively [6]. We define the stability of 
a NC as its total change over time in ms/s. 


3. Architecture 


A latency service based on NCs exploits several properties 

of NCs that help satisfy the design goals from Section 2. 

e NCs achieve good accuracy on Internet topologies. Al- 
though an embedding error arises because Internet la- 
tencies violates the triangle inequality, these violations 
are not severe enough to prevent a metric embedding in 
practice. Previous work [4] has found a median relative 
error of 11%, which we confirmed on PlanetLab. 

e Non-existent measurements between nodes are inter- 
polated by the network embedding, thus reducing the 
measurement overhead. The trade-off between mea- 
surement overhead and accuracy is made explicit by 
NCs. The accuracy and convergence of NCs can be 1m- 
proved by increasing the measurement frequency and 
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extending the neighbor set. 

e NCs provide almost instantaneous latency predication 
because they do not actively initiate new latency mea- 
surements to respond to latency queries. Active mea- 
surement approaches, such as Meridian [20], may intro- 
duce a non-tnvial delay while a fresh latency estimate 
is being obtained. 

e The decentralized algorithm for computing NCs makes 
the implementation scalable to a large number of nodes. 
We have successfully deployed a NC service on over 
300 PlanetLab nodes. 

To achieve simple application integration, we propose 
two different architectures: a stand-alone NC service and 
a per-application NC library. Both approaches have the 
advantage that they provide a correct implementation of 
NC to applications. As will be explained in Section 4, the 
application programmer does not have to deal with the 
complexity of latency measurement. 

Network Coordinate Service. If the network infras- 
tructure 1s cooperative and under control of a single au- 
thority, such as PlanetLab, an efficient solution is to de- 
ploy a NC service on all the nodes. Each application 
then accesses the locally running NC service. This has 
the advantage that the cost of inter-node measurements is 
amortized across all applications that share the service. 
A drawback of this approach 1s that parameters, such as 
the measurement frequency, which determines the conver- 
gence of the NCs, must be set globally for all applications. 


double estimateLat (double[] remoteNCc) 
double[] getNC () 
double getConfidence () 
double getRelError () 
double forceUpdate (IPAddr remoteNode) 


Above we show the API of the latency service that is 
part of our SBON deployment [17] on PlanetLab. The 
function estimateLat returns the latency estimate be- 
tween a local and remote node given the remote node’s 
NC. The local NC and confidence are returned by the 
getNC and getConfidence calls, respectively. A call 
to getRelError returns the current median relative er- 
ror over the last n latency measurement that were used for 
coordinate updates. If the application needs an up-to-date 
latency to a remote node, a call to forceUpda te causes 
the NC service to perform a measurement to the remote 
node returning the observed latency. This API assumes 
that nodes in a distributed application are identified as an 
IP address and NC pair, (IPAddr,NC). As aresult, any 
node can obtain a latency estimate to another node about 
which it has learned. 

Network Coordinate Library. In some cases, an ap- 
plication should include a module for latency estimation 
without relying on an externally running service. This 1s 
true for peer-to-peer applications that are deployed on a 
varying set of heterogeneous nodes. To address this, we 
also propose a NC library that any application can link 
against to support NCs. In order to avoid duplicating func- 
tionality, the library handles only the computation of coor- 
dinates but leaves the actual network communication for 
network probing to the application. This enables the ap- 
plication to exploit application traffic as much as possible 
for measurements. 


void updateNc (IPAddr remoteNode, 
double[] remoteNCc, 
double remoteConf, 
double latency) 

void forceUpdate (IPAddr remoteNode) 


In addition to the functions provided by the stand-alone 
service, the NC library API has a function updateNC 
that is used by the application to feed in new network 
measurements from application-level traffic. Only if the 
application-level traffic 1s not frequent enough or does not 
cover a large enough set of nodes to compute an accu- 
rate NC does the library request additional latency mea- 
surements from the application. As will be explained in 
Section 4.2, the NC library monitors its relative error to 
decide if the NC 1s converging sufficiently. If this is not 
the case, it uses the forceUpdate callback to the appli- 
cation to request more diverse measurements by initiating 
a latency measurement to a new remote node. 


4 Implementation Issues 


Regardless of whether NCs are accessed through a service 
or a library, they must be designed to handle practical net- 
working problems, such as measurement variation, data 
loss, and node failures. The focus of our work to date has 
been on measurement variation: creating an accurate and 
stable coordinate system using real world latency sam- 
ples. In this section, we explain our solutions to handle 
non-ideal latency samples, which have a significant neg- 
ative impact when left unfiltered. We also describe how 
measurement overhead can be controlled by tuning neigh- 
bor sets. As an overview, we found that: 

e Latency samples for a particular link have a high vari- 
ance. These raw samples can cause wild, tempo- 
rary perturbations, which cascade across the coordinate 
space. We found that a statistical filter suppressed these 
anomalies and greatly improved accuracy and stability. 

e Nodes’ relative latencies change over time. We refine 
a filter to remove bad measurements while preserving 
changes in the underlying network. This sustains accu- 
racy over time. 

e Applications prefer stable coordinates. A distinction 
between systen-level NCs, which are raw Vivaldi coor- 
dinates, and application-level NCs, which summarize 
a recent window of coordinate updates, help suppress 
unnecessary application activity. A new coordinate is 
only externally visible to an application after a signifi- 
cant change has occurred. 


4.1 Measuring Latency 


During our initial deployment of NCs on PlanetLab, we 
observed latency samples of as much as three orders-of- 
magnitude greater than the normal latency for a given 
link. When used for NC calculation, these samples in- 
duce a large coordinate change in a high confidence node, 
which, in turn, causes large shifts in the NC of its neigh- 
bors. Such changes keep propagating through the coor- 
dinate space, causing high instability, low convergence, 
and decreased accuracy, because coordinate shifts are not 
reflecting future measurements. Occasionally, but not al- 
ways, we could attribute large values in our application- 
level measurements to high CPU load on one of the nodes. 
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Figure 2: Raw latency samples on PlanetLab (ms). 
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Figure 3: Kernel-level ping measurements. 


To illustrate the extent of the anomalies, we show a 
distribution of application-level UDP latency samples be- 
tween 269 nodes collected over three days on PlanetLab 
in Figure 2. Over 0.4% of the samples are greater than 
one second, larger than even a slow intercontinental link, 
and frequent enough to periodically distort the coordinate 
space. Not only is a significant fraction of samples large, 
but also individual links have extended tails: samples of 
a link tend to produce a consistent latency within a tight 
range, but then a tail of the samples can extend into the 
tens of seconds. Both the range and tail depend on the 
link. We found that feeding these raw samples directly 
into Vivaldi leads to poor accuracy and stability. 

We also tried using kernel-level ping measurements and 
found that they suffered from a similar baseline and ex- 
tended tail. Figure 3 shows the results of a three hour 
set of ping measurements using the ping program be- 
tween two PlanetLab nodes (berkeley to uvic.ca). 
The data shows that 82% of the samples fall within 1ms 
of the median, but that the largest 5% are 2—7 times the 
median. Even though the measurements are being time- 
stamped by the kernel, there are many large measurements 
that would jolt a stable coordinate system. In addition, 
as the subgraph shows, the deviations from the baseline 
measurement are not clustered all at one time, but occur 
throughout the trace; they do not signal shifts, but aberra- 
tions. Because kernel-level measurements would need to 
be filtered also and do not have the benefit of application- 
level traffic, we decided to find a way to incorporate sam- 
ples with a high variance into the NC computation. 

Although we estimate that approx. 90% of links fall 
into the type shown in Figure 3, a small percentage do 
exhibit multi-modal behavior. If multi-modal behavior 
was on a short time scale, 1t would be unclear what value 
would be appropriate to feed into the NC update algo- 
rithm; it might perhaps require a more complicated link 
description (e.g., a PDF). However, we have not seen 
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Figure 4: Long-term, periodic, bimodal latency samples. 


this behavior in practice. Instead, we have found cases 
of long-term, periodic bi-modal link latencies, as shown 
in Figure 4 (ntu. edu. twto 6planetlab.edu.cn). 
That this behavior is long-term 1s important for two rea- 
sons: (1) it appears reasonable to summarize each link 
with a single current baseline latency and (2) NCs need 
continuous maintenance because this baseline latency 
changes over time. 

Statistical Filtering. We explored three obvious but 
ineffective approaches before arriving at our final solution 
for latency signal extraction. First, we tried using sim- 
ple thresholds: \f an observation is larger than a constant, 
it is ignored. This did not work because one link’s nor- 
mal latency was well into the range of the tail of another 
link. Second, we applied an exponentially-weighted mov- 
ing average (EWMA) to each link’s sample history. We 
found that this performed worse than no filter at all be- 
cause it weighted outliers too strongly, even with unusu- 
ally low weights. Finally, we tried amore Vivaldi-specific 
solution: lowering confidence in response to high load. 
However, because sample variance can only partially be 
attributed to load, this solution was also not effective. 

Instead, we found that a non-linear moving per- 
centile (MP) filter greatly improved accuracy and stabil- 
ity. The MP filter takes two parameters: a window size 
of samples and the percentile of these samples to output. 
It removes noise and, based on the window size, responds 
to changes in the underlying signal. Before presenting our 
experimental results, we introduce a technique layered on 
top of the filtered raw coordinate. 

Application-Level NCs. Our latency service makes 
a distinction between system-level and application-level 
NCs. The former are raw Vivaldi coordinates, which are 
updated with each observation. The latter are the appli- 
cation’s idea of the local NC, updated only when a statis- 
tically significant change in the system-level NC has oc- 
curred. While some applications may want to access the 
raw value, many others prefer updates when the system- 
level NC exhibits sustained change compared to Its past. 

We found two successful heuristics for setting 
application-level NCs, both based on a change detection 
algorithm that uses sliding windows [7]: RELATIVE and 
ENERGY. Both compare a current window of coordinates 
to a window starting at the most recent application-level 
coordinate update. RELATIVE compares the two windows 
based on the amount of change relative to the nearest 
known neighbor. ENERGY compares them based on a 
Statistical test that measures the Euclidean distance be- 
tween two multidimensional distributions. Both update 
the application-level coordinate to the centroid of a re- 
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Figure 5: Accuracy on PlanetLab. 


cent window of coordinates and both heuristics allow the 
raw coordinate to “float” in a given region. As long as 
the coordinate does not leave the region and other major 
changes in the network do not occur, application updates 
will be suppressed. Application-level NCs increase stabil- 
ity without decreasing accuracy. 

Accuracy Results. Experimentally, we determined 
that a low percentile (e.g., 25‘) and a window size of 
4—8 samples or larger gives good results with the latency 
samples seen on PlanetLab. Links are moderately consis- 
tent: most follow the pattern seen in Figure 3, but about 
10% that in Figure 4. Windows that are too large suppress 
network changes that should be reflected in the NCs: short 
windows are more effective than long ones, keeping the 
required state low. Figure 5 shows results from using the 
MP filter and the ENERGY heuristic with 270 PlanetLab 
nodes. It shows that with the MP filter only 14% of the 
nodes experience a 95*" percentile relative error greater 
than one, while 62% of those without the filter do. The 
enhancements combine to reduce the median of the 95%” 
percentile relative error by 54%. 

In this experiment we measure accuracy as the coordi- 
nate’s ability to predict the next sample along that link. 
For each observation, we compute the relative error, that 
is, the difference between the predicted and actual latency, 
divided by the actual latency. Each node then has a collec- 
tion of relative errors from its samples; the figure shows 
the 95%” percentile out of this distribution, collected for 
the second half of a 4 hour run. 

Defining accuracy as relative error produces a low- 
level metric that may not sufficiently capture application 
impact. Recently, Lua ef al. proposed relative rank 
loss (rrf) to calculate how well coordinates capture the 
relative ordering of (all) pairs of neighbors [10]. Thus, 
for each node xz, if (dri > dz; A lei < lxj) or (dri < 
dz; \ lz; > lz;), then the distances d between coordinates 
have to led to an incorrect prediction of the relative laten- 
cies /, presumably inducing an application-level penalty 
due to the wrong preference of a farther node. While rv/ 
quantifies the probability of incorrect rankings, we wanted 
a metric that captures the magnitude of each rank mis- 
ordering as well. For some applications, choosing the ab- 
solute nearest neighbor is important; however, often the 
extent of the error should be penalized: an error of Ims 
is less severe than one of 100ms. Weighted rrl (wrrl) 
captures this by taking the sum of the latency penalties ;; 
of pairs ranked incorrectly, normalized over all possible 
latency penalties. However, wrrl does not express the per- 
centage in lost latency that an application will notice when 
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Figure 6: Application-oriented Accuracy Metrics. 


using NCs. To approximate this quantity, we sum the rela- 
tive latency penalty /;;/l,; for all pairs that are incorrectly 
ranked; we call this third metric the relative application 
latency penalty (ralp). 

We illustrate how the MP filter affects these three met- 
rics in Figure 6. The top graph portrays that while the 
probability of incorrect rankings (rr/) can range up to al- 
most 30% for the worst case node, the latency penalty due 
to incorrectly ranked neighbors (wrr/) is 11% of the max- 
imum in the worst case. The median ralp metric is 15% 
when using raw latency inputs, improving to 8% with the 
filter. We computed the “true” latency between nodes as 
the median for that link. In summary, our results indicate 
that the MP filter improves NC accuracy on PlanetLab for 
application-oriented operations, such as node ranking. 

Stability Results. Unstable coordinates are problem- 
atic. Consider the situation where a node’s coordinate is 
moving in a circle compared to using the centroid of that 
circle. If one is using the coordinate for a one-time de- 
cision (e.g., finding the nearest node to initialize a Pastry 
routing table or finding a nearby web cache), unstable co- 
ordinates make a good decision less likely because it de- 
pends on the particular time the coordinates are compared. 
When coordinates are used for periodic decisions (e.g., 
a proximity-based routing table update or re-positioning 
processing operators in a stream-based overlay), changing 
them may involve application-level work; unstable coor- 
dinates will induce updates based simply on their instabil- 
ity, not any fundamental change in relative node positions. 

We measure stability as the amount of change in coor- 
dinates per unit time in ms/sec. This captures the amount 
of oscillation around a particular coordinate. Both the 
MP filter and application-level coordinates serve to sup- 
press insignificant change. As shown in Figure 7, EN- 
ERGY dampens the filter’s updates: 91% of the time it 
falls below even the minimum instability of the raw fil- 
ter. Combined, the median instability is reduced by 96%. 
More detail on the MP filter and on the application-update 
heuristics can be found in our technical report [9]. 
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Figure 8: Accuracy with varying numbers of neighbors. 
4.2 Limiting Measurement Overhead 


One of the advantages of the NC library is that it takes 
advantage of application-level traffic to keep NCs up-to- 
date. This implies that a lack of samples must induce addi- 
tional measurements to more nodes, but only when accu- 
racy can be significantly improved. If nodes have a small 
neighbor set (e.g., two), their accuracy to their neighbors 
and confidence w;, is high, but their accuracy to the rest 
of the system (overall accuracy) is low. As the number 
of neighbors increases, confidence and accuracy to neigh- 
bors decrease slightly, but overall accuracy improves. 

In Figure 8, we show how overall accuracy varies with 
the number of neighbors. Accuracy increases asymptoti- 
cally as the number of neighbors approaches the number 
of nodes. As shown, only 16 neighbors is a sufficiently 
good substitute for a fully connected graph. This means 
that regular application-level traffic to a small number of 
nodes 1s sufficient to support NCs on PlanetLab. 

The NC library must decide when adding neighbors 
would significantly increase accuracy. However, a node 
cannot know its accuracy only by examining the relative 
error to its neighbors. Instead, it must estimate the overall 
relative error to all nodes. We propose that a node peri- 
odically samples a random node to test the current accu- 
racy of its NC. If the tested accuracy is below a threshold, 
which 1s based on the expected accuracy of NCs on the 
Intermet, it is likely that an increase of the neighbor set 
will reduce the relative error. The test node is then added 
permanently to the neighbor set. Similarly, if removing 
a node temporarily does not decrease accuracy (again by 
sampling a new node), the decrease 1s made permanent. 


§ Conclusions 


Up-to-date latency information as provided by a latency 
service 1s crucial for many distributed applications. Net- 
work coordinates are an efficient and scalable mechanism 
for obtaining latency estimates. However, any practical 
implementation must handle the variance of latency sam- 
ples and minimize measurement overhead, while ensuring 
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stable and accurate coordinates. In this paper, we have 
described the APIs of a network coordinate service and 
a library. We have also shown how statistical filtering 
addresses sample variance, how the distinction between 
system- and application-level coordinates improves coor- 
dinate stability, and how the use of application-level traffic 
for coordinate updates can reduce overhead. We believe 
that a network coordinate service can add network aware- 
ness to a wide range of applications and become one of a 
set of standard services for planetary-scale applications. 
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Fixing the Embarrassing Slowness of OpenDHT on PlanetLab 
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1 Introduction 


The distributed hash table, or DHT, 1s a distributed system 
that provides a traditional hash table’s simple put/get 1n- 
terface using a peer-to-peer overlay network. To echo the 
prevailing hype, DHTs deliver incremental scalability in 
the number of nodes, extremely high availability of data, 
low latency, and high throughput. 

Over the past 16 months, we have run a public DHT ser- 
vice called OpenDHT [14] on PlanetLab [2], allowing any 
networked host to perform puts and gets over an RPC in- 
terface. We built OpenDHT on Bamboo [13] and shame- 
lessly adopted other techniques from the literature— 
including recursive routing, proximity neighbor selection, 
and server selection—in attempt to deliver good perfor- 
mance. Still, our most persistent complaint from actual 
and potential users remained, “It’s just not fast enough!” 

Specifically, while the long-term median latency of gets 
in OpenDHT was just under 200 ms—matching the best 
performance reported for DHASH [5] on PlanetLab---the 
99th percentile was measured in seconds, and even the 
median rose above half a second for short periods. 

Unsurprisingly, the long tail of this distribution was 
caused by afew arbitrarily slow nodes. We have observed 
disk reads that take tens of seconds, computations that 
take hundreds of times longer to perform at some times 
than others, and internode ping times well over a second. 
We were thus tempted to blame our performance woes on 
PlanetLab (a popular pastime in distributed systems these 
days), but this excuse was problematic for two reasons. 

First, peer-to-peer systems are supposed to capitalize 
on existing resources not necessarily dedicated to the sys- 
tem, and do so without extensive management by trained 
operators. In contrast to managed, cluster-based services 
supported by extensive advertising revenue, peer-to-peer 
systems were supposed to bring power to the people, even 
those with flaky machines. 

Second, it 1s not clear that the problem of slow nodes 
is limited to PlanetLab. For example, the best DHASH 
performance on the RON testbed, which is smaller and 
less loaded than PlanetLab, still shows a 99th percentile 
get latency of over a second [5]. Furthermore, it is well 
known that even in a managed cluster the distribution of 
individual machines’ performance is long-tailed. The per- 
formance of Google’s MapReduce system, for example, 
was improved by 31% when it was modified to account for 
a few slow machines its designers called “stragglers” [6]. 


While PlanetLab’s performance is clearly worsened by the 
fact that it is heavily shared, the current trend towards util- 
ity computing indicates that such sharing may be common 
in future service infrastructures. 

It also seems unlikely that one could “cherry pick” a 
set of wel Lperforming hosts for OpenDHT. The MapRe- 
duce designers, for example, found that a machine could 
suddenly become a straggler for a number of reasons, 1n- 
cluding cluster scheduling conflicts, a partially failed hard 
disk, or a botched automatic software upgrade. Also, as 
we show in Section 2, the set of slow nodes isn’t con- 
stant on PlanetLab or RON. For example, while the 90% 
of the time it takes under 10 ms to read a random | kB 
disk block on PlanetLab, over a period only 50 hours, 235 
of 259 hosts will take over 500 ms to do so at least once. 
While one can find a set of fast nodes for a short experi- 
ment, it is nearly impossible to find such a set on which to 
host a long-running service. 

We thus adopt the position that the best solution to 
the problem of slow nodes is to modify our algorithms 
to account for them automatically. Using a combination 
of delay-aware routing and a moderate amount of redun- 
dancy, our best technique reduces the median latency of 
get operations to 51 ms and the 99th percentile to 387 ms, 
a tremendous improvement over our original algorithm. 

In the next section we quantify the problem of slow 
nodes on both PlanetLab and RON. Then, in Sections 3 
and 4, we describe several algorithms for mitigating the 
effects of slow nodes on end-to-end get latency and show 
their effectiveness in an OpenDHT deployment of approx- 
imately 300 PlanetLab nodes. We conclude in Section 5. 


2 The Problem of Slow Nodes 


In this section, we study the problem of slow nodes in 
PlanetLab as compared to a cluster of machines in our lab. 
Our PlanetLab experiments ran on all the nodes we were 
able to log into at any given time, using a slice dedicated 
to the experiment. 

Our cluster consists of 38 IBM xSeries 330 1U rack- 
mount PCs, each with two 1.0 GHz Pentium III CPUs, 
1.5 GB ECC PC133 SDRAM, and two 36 GB IBM UI- 
traStar 36LZX hard drives. The machines use a single 
Intel PRO/1000 XF gigabit Ethemet adaptor to connect to 
a Packet Engines PowerRail gigabit switch. The operating 
system on each node 1s Debian GNU/Linux 3.0 (woody), 
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Figure 1; Time to compute a | 28-bit RSA key pair on our cluster. 
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Figure 2: Time to compute a | 28-bit RSA key pair on PlanetLab. 


running the Linux 2.4.18 SMP kernel. The two disks run 
in software RAID 0 (striping) using md raidtools-0.90. 
During our experiments the cluster is otherwise unused. 

We study slowness with respect to computation time, 
network round-trip latency, and disk read latency. For 
each test, we wrote a simple C program to measure the la- 
tency of the resource under test. Our computation bench- 
mark measures the latency to compute a new 128-bit RSA 
key pair, our network benchmark measures the round-trip 
time (RTT) of sending a 1 kB request and receiving a 1 kB 
response, and our disk benchmark measures the latency of 
reading arandom | kB block out of a | GB file. 

Figures 1-4 present the results of the computation and 
disk read tests; each line in these figures represents over 
100,000 data points taken on a single machine. Figures 5 
and 6 show the results of the network test; here each line 
represents over 10,000 data points taken between a single 
pair of machines. 

Looking first at the cluster results, we note that oper- 
ations we expect to be quick are occasionally quite slow. 
For example, the maximum ping time is 4.8 ms and the 
maximum disk read time is 2.5 seconds, a factor of 26 or 
54,300 larger than the median time in each case. 

Furthermore, there is significant variance between ma- 
chines or pairs of machines (in the case of network RTTs). 
For example, the fraction of disk reads served in under 
1 ms (presumably out of the cache) varies between 47% 
and 89% across machines. Also, one pair of machines 
never sees an RTT longer than 0.28 ms, while another pair 
sees a maximum RTT of 4.8 ms. 

Based on these data, we expect that even an isolated 
cluster will benefit from algorithms that take into ac- 
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Figure 3: Time to read a random | kB disk block on our cluster. 
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Figure 4; Time to read a random | kB disk block on PlanetLab. 


count performance variations between machines and the 
time-varying performance of individual machines. The 
MapReduce experience seems to confirm this expectation. 

Turning to the PlanetLab numbers, the main difference 
is that the scheduling latencies inherent in a shared testbed 
increase the unpredictability of individual machines’ per- 
formance by several orders of magnitude. This trend is 
most evident in the computation latencies. On the cluster, 
most machines showed the same, reasonably tight distri- 
bution of computation times; on PlanetLab, in contrast, 
a computation that never takes more than 18 ms on one 
machine takes as long as 9.3 seconds on another. 

Unfortunately, very few nodes in PlanetLab are always 
fast, as shown in Figure 7. To produce this figure, we ran 
the disk read test on 259 PlanetLab nodes for 50 hours, 
pausing five seconds between reads. The figure shows the 
number of nodes that took over 100 ms, over 500 ms, over 
1 s, or over 10 s to read a block since the start of measure- 
ment. In only 6 hours, 184 nodes take over 500 ms at least 
once; in 50 hours, 235 do so. 

Furthermore, this property does not seem to be unique 
to PlanetLab. Figure 8 shows a similar graph produced 
from a trace of round-trip times between 15 nodes on 
RON [1], another shared testbed. We compute for each 
node the median RTT to each of the other fourteen, and 
rank nodes by these values. The lower lines show the val- 
ues for the eighth largest and second largest values over 
time, and the upper line shows the size of the set of nodes 
that have ever had the largest or second largest value. In 
only 90 hours, 10 of 15 nodes have been in this set. This 
graph shows that while the aggregate performance of the 
15 nodes is relatively stable, the ordering (in terms of per- 
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Figure 5: Time to send and receive a I kB message on our cluster. 
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Figure 6: Time to send and receive a I kB message on PlanetLab. 


formance) among them changes greatly. 

In summary, with respect to network RTT and disk 
reads, both the relative performance of individual ma- 
chines and the performance of a single machine over time 
can show significant variation even on an isolated cluster. 
On a shared testbed like PlanetLab or RON, this variation 
1s even more pronounced, and the performance of compu- 
tational tasks shows significant variation as well. 


3 Algorithmic Solutions 


Before presenting the techniques we have used to improve 
get latency in OpenDHT, we give a brief overview of how 
gets were perf ormed before. 


3.1 The Basic Algorithm 

The key space in Bamboo is the integers modulo 2!®. 
Each node in the system is assigned an identifier from 
this space uniformly at random. For fault-tolerance and 
availability, each key-value pair (k,v) is stored on the 
four nodes that immediately precede and follow &; we call 
these eight nodes the replica set for k, denoted R(k). The 
node numerically closest to k is called its root. 

Each node in the system knows the eight nodes that im- 
mediately precede and follow it in the key space. Also, 
for each (base 2) prefix of a node’s identifier, it has one 
neighbor that shares that prefix but differs in the next bit. 
This latter group is chosen for network proximity; of those 
nodes that differ from it in the first bit, for example, a node 
chooses the closest from roughly half the network. 
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Figure 8: Slow round-trip times on RON over time. 


Messages between OpenDHT nodes are sent over UDP 
and individually acknowledged by their recipients. A 
congestion-control layer provides TCP-friendliness and 
retries dropped messages, which are detected by a failure 
to receive an acknowledgment within an expected time. 
This layer also exports to higher layers an exponentially 
weighted average round-trip time to each neighbor. 


To put a key-value pair (k, v), a client sends a put RPC 
to an OpenDHT node of its choice; we call this node the 
gateway for this request. The gateway then routes a put 
message greedily through the network until it reaches the 
root for k, which forwards it to the rest of R(k). When 
six members of this set have acknowledged it, the root 
sends an acknowledgment back to the gateway, and the 
RPC completes. Waiting for only 6 of 8 acknowledg- 
ments prevents a put from being delayed by one or two 
slow nodes in the replica set. These delays, churn, and In- 
ternet routing inconsistencies may all cause some replicas 
in the set to have values that others do not. To reconcile 
these differences, the nodes in each replica set periodi- 
cally synchronize with each other [1] 2]. 


As shown in Figure 9, to perform a get for key k, the 
gateway G routes a get request message greedily through 
the key space until it reaches some node R € R(k). R 
replies with any values it has with key k, the set R(k), 
and the set of nodes S(k) with which it has synchronized 
on k recently. G pretends it has received responses from R 
and the nodes in S(k); if these total five or more, it sends 
a response to the client. Otherwise, it sends the request 
directly to the remaining nodes in R(k) one at a time until 
it has at least five responses (direct or assumed due to syn- 
chronization). Finally, G compiles a combined response 
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Figure 9: A basic get request. 


and retums it to the client. 

By combining responses from at least five replicas, we 
ensure that even after the failure of two nodes, there Is at 
least one node in common between the nodes that receive 
a put and those whose responses are used for a get. 


3.2 Enhancements 


We have explored three techniques to improve the latency 
of gets: delay-aware routing, parallelization of lookups, 
and the use of multiple gateways for each get. 


3.2.1 Delay-Aware Routing 


In the basic algorithm, we route greedily through the key 
space. Because each node selects its neighbors accord- 
ing to their response times to application-level pings, most 
hops are to nearby, responsive nodes. Nonetheless, a burst 
in load may render a once-responsive neighbor suddenly 
slow. Bamboo’s neighbor maintenance algorithms are de- 
signed for stability of the network, and so adapt to such 
changes gradually. The round-trip times exported by the 
congestion-control layer are updated after each message 
acknowledgment, however, and we can use them to select 
among neighbors more adaptively. 

The literature contains several variations on using such 
delay-aware routing to improve get latency. Gummadi et 
al. demonstrated that routing along the lowest-latency hop 
that makes progress in the key space can reduce end-to- 
end latency, although their results were based on simula- 
tions where the per-hop processing cost was ignored [7]. 
DHASH, 1n contrast, uses a hybrid algorithm, choosing 
each hop to minimize the expected overall latency of a 
get, using the expected latency to a neighbor and the ex- 
pected number of hops remaining in the query to scale the 
progress each neighbor makes in the key space [5]. 

We have explored several variations on this theme. For 
each neighbor n, we compute @,,, the expected round-trip 
time to the neighbor, and d,,, the progress made in the 
key space by hopping to n, and we modified OpenDHT 
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to choose the neighbor 7 with maximum h(@,,d,,) at each 
hop, where /: is as follows: 

h(én; ay) = dn 

h(€n,dn) = 1/,, 

A(Ln dn) = dn/ ly 

h(€n,dn) = dy | F(L,;) 


where f(€,) = 1+ efn—!00)/17.232_ This function makes 
a smooth transition for 2,, around 100 ms, the approxi- 
mate median round-trip time in the network. For round- 
trip times below 100 ms, the nonlinear mode thus routes 
greedily through the key space, and above this value it 
routes to minimize the per-hop delay. 


Purely greedy: 
Purely delay-based: 
Linearly scaled: 
Nonlinearly scaled: 


3.2.2 Iterative Routing 


Our basic algorithm performs get requests recursively; 
routing each request through the network to the appro- 
priate replica set. In contrast, gets can also be performed 
iteratively, where the gateway contacts each node along 
the route path directly, as shown in Figure 10. While it- 
erative requests involve more one-way network messages 
than recursive ones, they remain attractive because they 
are easy to parallelize. As first proposed in Kademlia [9], 
a gateway can maintain several outstanding RPCs concur- 
rently, reducing the harm done by a single slow peer. 

To perform a get on key k iteratively, the gateway node 
maintains up to p outstanding requests at any time, and 
all requests are timed out after five seconds. Each request 
contains k and the Vivaldi [4] network coordinates of the 
gateway. When anode m ¢ R(k) receives a get request, it 
uses Vivaldi to compute @,, relative to the gateway for each 
of its neighbors n, and returns the three with the largest 
values of h(d,, @,,) to the gateway. 

When a node m € R(k) receives a get request, it retums 
the same response as in recursive gets: the set of values 
stored under k and the sets R(k) and S(k). Once a gate- 
way has received a response of this form, it proceeds as in 
recursive routing, collecting at least five responses before 
compiling a combined result to send to the client. 
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3.2.3 Multiple Gateways 


Unlike iterative gets, recursive gets are not easy to paral- 
lelize. Also, in both iterative and recursive gets, the gate- 
way itself 1s sometimes the slowest node involved in a re- 
quest. For these reasons we have also experimented with 
issuing each get request simultaneously to multiple gate- 
ways. This technique adds parallelism to both types of 
get, although the paths of the get requests may overlap as 
they near the replica set. It also hides the effects of slow 
gateways. 


4 Experimental Results 


It is well known that as a shared testbed, PlanetLab cannot 
be used to gather exactly reproducible results. In fact, the 
performance of OpenDHT varies on a hourly basis. 
Despite this limitation, we were able to perform a 
meaningful quantitative comparison between our various 
techniques as follows. We modified the OpenDHT im- 
plementation such that each of the modes can be selected 
on a per-get basis, and we ran a private deployment of 
OpenDHT on a separate PlanetLab slice from the public 
one. Using aclient machine that was not a PlanetLab node 
(and hence does not suffer from the CPU and network de- 
lays shown in Figures 2 and 6), we put into OpenDHT 
five 20-byte values under each of 3,000 random keys, re- 
putting them periodically so they would not expire. On 
this same client machine, we ran a script that picks a one 
of the 3,000 keys at random and performs one get for each 
possible mode in a random order. The script starts each 
get right after the previous one completes, or after a time- 
out of 120 seconds. After trying each mode, the script 
picks a new key, a new random ordering of the modes, 
and repeats. So that we could also measure the cost of 
each technique, we further modified the OpenDHT code 
to record the how many messages and bytes it sends on be- 
half of each type of get. We ran this script from July 29, 
2005 until August 3, 2005, collecting 27,046 samples per 
mode to ensure that our results cover a significant range 
of conditions on PlanetLab. 
Table | summarizes the results of our experiments. 
The first row of the table shows that our original algo- 
rithm, which always routes all the way to the root, takes 
186 ms on median and over 8 s at the 99th percentile. 
Rows 2-5 show the performance of the basic recursive 
algorithm of Section 3.1, using only one gateway and each 
of the four routing modes described in Section 3.2.1. We 
note that while routing with respect to delay alone im- 
proves get latency some at the lower percentiles, the linear 
and nonlinear scaling modes greatly improve latency at 
the higher percentiles as well. The message counts show 
that routing only by delay takes the most hops, and with 
each hopcomes the possibility of landing ona newly slow 


Parameters Latency (ms) Cost per Get 
Row| GW WR p- Mode | Avg SOth 90th 99th | Msgs _ Bytes 
ete Orig. Alg. | 434 186 490-8113 [ not measured — 
~2  |-  R 1. Greedy 282 | 3 
3 l R 1 Prox. 298 
4 l R 1. Linear’ 201 
2) I R 1 Nonlin. = 185 
~6 |  - 3. Greedy 157 
7 l 1 3 Prox 477 
8 l 1 3 Linear 210 
9 l 1 3 Nonlin. 230 
“10. ££ RI Nonlin. 185 
I] 2 R 1 Nonlin. 174 
12 | 1-2 R 1 Nonlin. 107 
13 1 I 3. Greedy | 157 
14) 2 1 3 Greedy 147 
15} 1-2 1 3 Greedy 88 
l 
l 





16 | 1-2 1 Greedy 141 
17 | 1-2 2 Greedy 97 


l 

l 
18] 1-3 R 1 Nonlin. 90 57 =©157 =©440) «616.8 5332 
19} 14 R 1 Nonlin. 81 51 142 387 22.4 7110 
20 | 1-2. 1 2 Greedy | 105 84 232 409 202 5352 
21] 1-2 | 3 Greedy 95 76 «206 6358 §=6©26.5 6674 
22} 1-3 | 2 = Greedy 86 62 196 332 303 8028 


Table 1: Performance on PlanetLab. GW is the gateway, 1-4 
for planetlab(14|15{16|13).millennium.berkeley.edu. //R is for 
iterative or recursive. The costs of the single gateway modes are 
estimated as half the costs of using both. 


node; the scaled modes, in contrast, pay enough attention 
to delays to avoid the slowest nodes, but still make quick 
progress in the key space. 


We note that the median latencies achieved by all 
modes other than greedy routing are lower than the me- 
dian network RTT between OpenDHT nodes, which 1s ap- 
proximately 137 ms. This seemingly surprising result is 
actually expected; with eight replicas per value, the DHT 
has the opportunity to find the closest of eight nodes on 
each get. Using the distribution of RTTs between nodes in 
OpenDHT, we computed that an optimal DHT that magi- 
cally chose the closest replica and retrieved it in a single 
RTT would have a median get latency of 31 ms, a 90th 
percentile of 76 ms, and a 99th percentile of 130 ms. 


Rows 6-9 show the same four modes, but using itera- 
tive routing with a parallelism factor, p, of 3. Note that 
the non-greedy modes are not as effective here as for re- 
cursive routing. We believe there are three reasons for 
this effect. First, the per-hop cost in iterative routing 1s 
higher than in recursive, as each hop involves a full round- 
trip, and on average the non-greedy modes take more hops 
for each get. Second, recursive routing uses fresh, di- 
rect measurements of each neighbor’s latency, but the Vi- 
valdi algorithm used in iterative routing cannot adapt as 
quickly to short bursts in latency due to load. Third, our 
Vivaldi implementation does not yet include the kinds of 
filtering used by Pietzuch, Ledlie, and Seltzer to produce 
more accurate coordinates on PlanetLab [10]; it 1s possi- 
ble that their implementation would produce better coor- 
dinates with which to guide iterative routing decisions. 
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Despite their inability to capitalize on delay-awareness, 
the extra parallelism of iterative gets provides enough re- 
silience to far outperform recursive ones at the 99th per- 
centile. This speedup comes at the price of a factor of two 
in bandwidth used, however. 

Rows 10-12 show the benefits of using two gateways 
with recursive gets. We note that while both gateways are 
equally slow individually, waiting for only the quickest 
of them to return for any particular get greatly reduces 
latency. In fact, for the same cost in bandwidth, they far 
outperform iterative gets at all percentiles. 

Rows 13-15 show that using two gateways also 1m- 
proves the performance of iterative gets, reducing the 99th 
percentile to an amazing 321 ms, but this performance 
comes at a cost of roughly four times that of recursive 
gets with a single gateway. 

Rows 16-17 show that we can reduce this cost by re- 
ducing the parallelism factor, p, while still using two gate- 
ways. Using p = | gives longer latencies than recursive 
gets with the same cost, but using p = 2 provides close to 
the performance of p = 3 at only three times the cost of 
recursive gets with a single gateway. 

Since iterative gets with two gateways and p = 3 use 
more bandwidth than any of the recursive modes, we ran 
a second experiment using up to four gateways per get re- 
quest. Rows 18-22 show the results. For the same cost, 
recursive gets are faster than iterative ones at both the me- 
dian and 90th percentile, but slower at the 99th. 

These differences make sense as follows. As the gate- 
ways are co-located, we expect the paths of recursive gets 
to converge to the same replica much of the time. In the 
common case, that replica is both fast and synchronized 
with its peers, and recursive gets are faster, as they have 
more accurate information than iterative gets about which 
neighbor is fastest at each hop. In contrast, iterative gets 
with p > 1 actively explore several replicas in parallel 
and are thus faster when one discovered replica is slow or 
when the first replica is not synchronized with its peers, 
necessitating that the gateway contact multiple replicas. 


5 Conclusions 


In this work we highlighted the problem of slow nodes in 
OpenDHT, and we demonstrated that their effect on over- 
all system performance can be mitigated through a combi- 
nation of delay-aware algorithms and a moderate amount 
of redundancy. Using only delay-awareness, we reduced 
the 99th percentile get latency from over 8 s to under 2 s. 
Using a factor of four more bandwidth, we can further 
reduce the 99th percentile to under 400 ms and cut the 
median by a factor of three. 

Since performing this study, we have modified the pub- 
lic OpenDHT deployment to perform all gets using delay- 
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aware routing with nonlinear scaling, and we have en- 
couraged users of the system to use multiple gateways for 
latency-sensitive gets. The response from the OpenDHT 
user base has been very positive. 

Looking beyond our specific results, we note that there 
has been a lot of collective hand-wringing recently about 
the value of PlanetLab as an experimental platform. The 
load is so high, it is said, that one can neither get high 
performance from an experimental service nor learn in- 
teresting systems lessons applicable elsewhere. 

We have certainly cast some doubt on the first of 
these two claims. The latencies shown in Table | are 
low enough to enable many applications that were once 
thought to be outside the capabilities of a “vanilla” DHT. 
For example, Cox et al. [3] worried that Chord could not 
be used to replace DNS, and others argued that aggressive 
caching was required for DHTs to do so [11]. On the con- 
trary, even our least expensive modes are as fast as DNS, 
which has a median latency of around 100 ms and a 90th 
percentile latency of around 500 ms [8]. 

As to the second claim, there is no doubt that PlanetLab 
Is a trying environment on which to test distributed sys- 
tems. That said, we suspect that the MapReduce design- 
ers might say the same about their managed cluster. Their 
work with stragglers certainly bears some resemblance to 
the problems we have dealt with. While the question ts 
by no means settled, we suspect that PlanetLab may dif- 
fer from their environment mainly by degree, forcing us 
to solve problems at a scale of 300 nodes that we would 
eventually have to solve at a scale of tens of thousands 
of nodes. If this suspicion is correct, perhaps PlanetLab‘s 
slowness is nota bug, buta feature. 
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Abstract 


The CoBlitz system was designed to provide efficient 
large file transfer in a managed infrastructure environ- 
ment. It uses a content distribution network (CDN) cou- 
pled with a swarm-style chunk distribution system to re- 
duce the bandwidth required at origin servers. With 6 
months of operation, we have been able to observe its be- 
havior in typical usage, and glean information on how it 
could be redesigned to better suit its target audience. 

At its heart, this paper describes what happens when 
a plausible conceptual design meets the harsh realities of 
life on the Internet. We describe our experiences improv- 
ing CoBlitz’s performance via a range of techniques, 1n- 
cluding measurement-based feedback, heuristic changes, 
and new algorithms. In the process, we triple CoBlitz’s 
performance, and we reduce the load it places on origin 
servers by a factor of five. In addition to improving per- 
formance for CoBlitz’s users, we believe that our experi- 
ences will also be beneficial to other researchers working 
on large-file transfer and content distribution networks. 


1 Introduction 


Content distribution networks (CDNs) use distributed sets 
of HTTP proxies to serve and cache popular web con- 
tent. They increase perceived web browsing speed by 
caching content at the edges of the network (close to end 
users), but they also provide a high degree of reliability 
when asked to serve very popular pages (by spreading 
load across many proxies instead of concentrating it on 
a single origin server). Large files such as movie trailers 
and free software ISO images are another popular form of 
content on the Internet, and they can place great strains 
on servers and network connections. CoBlitz 1s a service 
which layers efficient large-file distribution capabilities on 
top of the PlanetLab-based CoDeeN [15] CDN. 

Ina CDN such as CoDeeN, which runs on shared hosts 
owned by many different companies and educational inst1- 
tutions, the network infrastructure 1s very heterogeneous. 
Sites display a wide range of Internet connectivity, with 
available bandwidths ranging from a few hundred Kbps to 
almost 100 Mbps. In addition to this nonuniformity, the 
Internet itself 1s a hostile environment: TCP can take care 
of packet loss, but occasional congestion on high-capacity 
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paths can slow data transfers to a crawl. In a system like 
CoBlitz, where large file requests are spread over numer- 
ous Web proxies, a few very slow downloads can have a 
significant impact on the overall download speed. 

In this work, we describe the optimizations made to 
CoBlitz to improve its performance in the nonuniform en- 
vironment of PlanetLab. Our changes have produced a 
significant increase in throughput, thus providing bene- 
fits for both public users and researchers. Futhermore, 
we think the lessons learned from CoBlitz apply, at least 
in part, to any project which aims to distribute content 
quickly and efficiently. 


2 Background 


From a user’s perspective, CoBlitz provides a simple 
mechanism for distributing large files, by simply prefac- 
ing their URLs with a CoBlitz-enabling host name and 
portnumber. From an internal design perspective, CoBlitz 
is virtually the same as the CoDeploy system [9], which 
was designed to provide file synchronization across Plan- 
etLab. Both systems use the same infrastructure for trans- 
ferring data, which is layered on top of the CoDeeN con- 
tent distribution network [15]. 

To briefly summarize CoDeeN’s organization, each 
node operates independently, from peer selection to for- 
warding logic. Nodes periodically exchange heartbeats, 
which carry local node health information. The timings 
of these heartbeats allows nodes to determine network 
health as well as node overload. Nodes independently se- 
lect peers using these heartbeats. All nodes also act as 
caches, and use the Highest Random Weight (HRW) al- 
gorithm [13] to determine which peer should receive re- 
quests that cannot be satisfied from the node’s local cache. 
If a forwarded request cannot be satisfied from the cache, 
the peer contacts the origin server to fetch the object, in- 
stead of forwarding it yet again. 

When a large file isrequested from CoBlitz, it generates 
a stream of requests for chunks of the file, and passes these 
requests to CoDeeN. These requests are spread across the 
CoDeeN nodes, which will either serve them from cache, 
or will forward them to the origin server. Replies from 
the origin server are cached at the CoDeeN nodes, and 
are retumed to the original requestor. The details of the 
process are explained in our earlier work [9]. 

Our initial expectation for these systems was that 
CoDeploy would be used by PlanetLab researchers to 
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deploy and synchronize their experiments across nodes, 
while CoBlitz would be used for distributing content to 
the public, such as CD-ROM images. What we have 
found is that CoBlitz HTTP interface is quite simple to 
use, and can easily be integrated into deployment scripts 
or other infrastructure. As a result, we have seen indi- 
vidual researchers, other PlanetLab-based services, such 
as Stork [12] and PLuSH [10], and even our own group 
using CoBlitz to deploy and update files on PlanetLab. 

This change in expected usage ts significant for our de- 
sign decisions, because it affects both the caching behav- 
ior as well as the desired goals. If the user population 
is large and the requested files are spread across a long 
period of time, high aggregate throughput, possibly at the 
expense of individual download speed, is desirable. At the 
same time, even if the number of copies fetched from the 
origin server is not minimal, the net benefit is still large. 

In comparison, if the user population is mostly Planet- 
Lab researchers deploying experiments, then many factors 
in the usage scenario change: the total number of down- 
loads per file will be on the order of the number of nodes 
in PlanetLab (currently 583), all downloads may start at 
nearly the same time, the download latency becomes more 
important than the aggregate capacity, and extra fetches 
from the origin server reduces the benefits of the system. 

Our goal in this work is to examine CoBlitz’s design 
in light of its user population, and to make the necessary 
adjustments to improve its behavior in these conditions. 
At the same time, we want to ensure that the onginal au- 
dience for CoBlitz, non-PlanetLab users, will not be neg- 
atively affected. Since CoBlitz and CoDeploy share the 
same infrastructure, we expect that CoDeploy users will 
also see a benefit. 


3 Observations & Redesign 


In this section we discuss CoBlitz’s behavior, the origins 
of the behavior, and what changes we made to address 
them. We focus on three areas: peering policies, reducing 
origin load, and reducing latency bottlenecks. 


3.1 Peering 


Background — When CoBlitz sends a stream of requests 
for chunks of a file into CoDeeN, these requests are dis- 
persed across that CoDeeN node’s peers, so the quality 
of CoDeeN’s peering decisions can affect CoBlitz’s per- 
formance. When CoDeeN’s deployment was expanded 
from only North American PlanetLab nodes to all Plan- 
etLab nodes, its peering strategy was changed such that 
each node tries to find the 60 closest peers within a 100ms 
round-trip time (RTT). The choice of using at most 60 
peers was so that a once-per-second heartbeat could cy- 
cle through all peers within a minute, without generating 
too much background traffic. While techniques such as 
gossip [14] could reduce this traffic, we wanted to keep 
the pairwise measurements, since we were also interested 
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in link health in addition to node status. Any heartbeat 
aggregation scheme might miss links between all pairs of 
peers. The !100ms cutoff was to reduce noticeable lag in 
interactive settings, such as Web browsing. In parts of the 
world where nodes could not find 20 peers within 100ms, 
this cutoff is raised to 200ms and the 20 best peers are 
selected. To avoid a high rate of change in the peer sets, 
hysteresis was introduced such that a peer was replaced 
only if another node showed consistently better RTTs. 

Problem — To our surprise, we found that nodes at the 
Same site would often have relatively little overlap be- 
tween their peer lists, which could then have negative im- 
pacts on our consistent hashing behavior. The root of the 
problem was a high variance in RTT estimates being rein- 
forced by the hysteresis. CoDeeN used application-level 
UDP “pings” in order to see application response time at 
remote nodes, and the average of a node’s last 4 pings was 
used to determine its RTT. In most cases, we observed that 
at least one of the four most recent pings could be signifi- 
cantly higher than the rest, due to scheduling issues, appli- 
cation delays, or other non-network causes. Whereas stan- 
dard network-level pings rarely show even a 10% range of 
values over short periods, the application-level pings rou- 
tinely vary by an order of magnitude. Due to the high 
RTT variances, nodes were picking a very random subset 
of the available peers. The hysteresis, which only allowed 
a peer to be replaced if another was clearly better over 
several samples, then provided significant inertia for the 
members of this initial list — nodes not on the list could 
not maintain stable RTTs long enough to overcome the 
hysteresis. 

Redesign — Switching from an average application- 
level RIT to the minimum observed RTT (an approach 
also used in other systems [3, 5, 11]) and increasing the 
number of samples yielded significant improvement, with 
application-level RTTs correlating well with ping time on 
all functioning nodes. Misbehaving nodes still showed 
large application-level minimum RTTs, despite having 
low ping times. The overlap of peer lists for nodes at the 
Same site increasing from roughly half to almost 90%. At 
the same time, we discovered that many intra-PlanetLab 
paths had very low latency, and restricting the peer size 
to 60 was needlessly constrained. We increased this limit 
to 120 nodes, and issued 2 heartbeats per second. Of the 
nodes regularly running CoDeeN, two-thirds tend to now 
have 100 or more peers. 


3.2 Reducing Origin Load 


Background — When many nodes simultaneously down- 
load a large file via CoBlitz, the origin server will receive 
many requests for each chunk, despite the use of consis- 
tent hashing algorithms [13] designed to have multiple 
nodes direct requests for the same chunk to the same peer. 
In environments where each node will only download the 
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file once (such as software installs on PlanetLab), the rel- 
ative benefit of CoBlitz drops as origin load increases. 

Problem — When we originally tested using 130 North 
American nodes all downloading the same file, each 
chunk was downloaded by 15 different nodes on aver- 
age, thereby reducing the benefit of CoBlitz to only 8.6 
times that of contacting the origin directly. This problem 
stemmed from two sources: divergence in the peer lists, 
and the intentional use of multiple peers. CoBlitz’s use 
of multiple peers per chunk stems from our earlier mea- 
surements indicating that it produced throughput benefits 
for cache hits [9]. However, increasing peer replication 
is a brute-force approach, and we are interested in deter- 
mining how to do better from a design standpoint. The 
peer list divergence issue 1s more subtle — even if peer 
lists are mostly similar, even a few differences between 
the lists can cause a small fraction of requests to be sent 
to “non-preferred” peers. These peers will still fetch the 
chunks from the origin servers, since they do not have the 
chunks. These fetches are the most wasteful, since the 
peer that gets them will have little re-use for them. 

Redesign — To reduce the effects of differing peer 
lists without requiring explicit peer list exchange between 
nodes, we make the following observation: with consis- 
tent hashing, if anodereceives a forwarded request, it can 
determine whether it concurs that it 1s the best node to 
handle the request. In practice, we can determine when a 
request seems to have been inappropriately forwarded to 
a node, and then send it to a more suitable peer. To de- 
termine whether a request should be forwarded again or 
not, the receiving node calculates the list of possible peers 
for this request via consistent hashing, as though it had 
received it originally. If the node is not one of the top can- 
didates on the list, then it concludes that the request was 
sent from a node with a differing peer list, and forwards it 
along. Due to the deterministic order of consistent hash- 
ing, this approach is guaranteed to make forward progress 
and be loop-free. While the worst case is a number of 
hops linear in the number of peer groups, this case is also 
exponentially unlikely. Even so, we limit this approach 
to only one additional hop in the redirection, to avoid for- 
warding requests across the world and to limit any damage 
caused by bugs in the forwarding logic. Observations of 
this scheme in practice indicated that typically 3-7% of all 
chunks require an extra hop, so restricting it to only one 
additional hop appears sufificient. 


3.3. Addressing Latency Bottlenecks 


Background — Much of the latency in downloading a 
large file stems from a small subset of chunks that re- 
quire much more time to download than others. The agent 
on each CoDeeN node that generates the stream of chunk 
requests 1s also responsible for timing the responses and 
retrying any chunks that are taking too long. A closer ex- 
amination of the slow responses indicates that some peers 


are much more likely than others to be involved. These 
nodes result in lower bandwidth for all CoBlitz transfers, 
even if they may not impact aggregate capacity. 

Problem — When many requests begin synchronously, 
many nodes will simultaneously send requests for the 
same chunk to the peer(s) handling that chunk, result- 
ing in bursty traffic demands. Nodes with less bandwidth 
will therefore take longer to satify this bursty traffic, 1n- 
creasing overall latency. While random request arrivals 
are not as affected, we have a user population that will of- 
ten check for software updates using cron or some other 
periodic tool, resulting in synchronized request arrival. 
Though the download agent does issue multiple requests 
in parallel to reduce the impact of slower chunks, its to- 
tal download rate is limited by the slowest chunk in the 
download window. Increasing the window size only in- 
creases the buffering requirement, which is unappealing 
since main memory 1s a limited resource. 

Redesign — We observe that a simple way to reduce la- 
tency is to avoid peers that are likely to cause it, rather 
than relying on the agent to detect slow chunks and retry 
them. Atthe sametime, improvements in the retry logic of 
the download agent can help eliminate the remaining la- 
tency bottlenecks. We experimented with two approaches 
to reducing the impact of the slowest nodes — reducing 
their frequency in the consistent hashing algorithms, and 
eliminating them entirely from the peering lists. Based 
on our bandwidth measurements of the various peers, de- 
scribed in Section 4.1], we tested both approaches and de- 
cided that avoiding slow peers entirely is preferable to 
modifying the hashing algorithms to use them. We present 
a discussion of our modified algorithm, along with its ben- 
efits and weaknesses, in Section 3.4. We also opted to 
make our download agent slightly more aggressive, draw- 
ing on the approach used in LoCI [2]. Previously, when 
we decided a chunk was taking too long to download, we 
stopped the transfer and started a new one with a differ- 
ent peer. In the majority of cases, no data had begun re- 
turning on the slow chunks, so this approach made sense. 
We modified the download agent to allow the previous 
transfer to continue, and let the two transfers compete to 
finish. With this approach, we can be more aggressive 
about starting the retry process earlier, since any work per- 
formed by the current download may still be useful. 


3.4 Fractional Highest Random Weight 


While the standard approach for handling heterogeneous 
Capacities in consistent hashing has been the use of vir- 
tual nodes [7], we are not aware of any existing counter- 
part for the Highest Random Weight (HRW) [13] hashing 
scheme used 1n CoDeeN. Our concerm is that using virtual 
nodes increases the number of items needed in the hash- 
ing scheme, and the higher computational cost of HRW 
(N * logN or N * # replicas versus logN for consistent 
hashing) makes the resulting computational requirements 
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grow quickly. Our approach, Fractional HRW (F-HRW), 
does not introduce virtual nodes, and therefore requires 
only a modest amount of additional computation. HRW 
consists of three steps to assign a URL to a node: (1) hash 
the URL with every peer in the list, producing a set of hash 
values, (2) sort the peers according to these hash values, 
and (3) select the set of replicas with the highest values. 

Our modification to HRW takes the approach of reduc- 
ing the peer list based on the low-order bits of the hash 
value, such that peers are still included deterministically, 
but that their likelihood of being included on a particular 
HRW list is in proportion to their weight. For each peer, 
we assume we have a fractional weight in the range of 0 to 
1, based on the expected capacity of the peer. In step (1), 
once we have a hash value for each node, we examine the 
low order bits (we arbitrarily choose 10 bits, for 1024 val- 
ues), and only include the peer if the (low bits / 1024 < 
weight). We then sort as normal (or just pick the highest 
values via linear searches), as would standard HRW. Us- 
ing the low-order bits to decide which peers to includes 
ensures that the decision to affect a peer is orthogonal to 
its rank in the sorted HRW list. 

While F-HRW solves the issue of handling weights in 
HRW-based hashing, we find that it does not reduce la- 
tency for synchronized downloads. With F-HRW, the 
slow nodes do receive fewer requests overall versus the 
faster peers. However, for synchronized workloads, they 
still receive request bursts in short time frames, making 
them the download bottlenecks. For workloads where 
synchronization is not an issue, F-HRW can provide 
higher aggregate capacity, making it possibly attractive 
for some CDNs. However, when we examined the total 
capacity of the slowernodes in PlanetLab, we decided that 
the extra capacity from F-HRW was less valuable than the 
reduced latency from eliminating the slow peers entirely. 


4 Evaluation 


In this section, we describe our measurements of node 
bandwidths and of the various CoBlitz improvements. 
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Site (# nodes) Node Avgs Site Avg Fastest 
uoregon.edu (3) 2.46 - 2.66 2.59 4.63 
cmu.edu (3) 3.50-3.95 3.67 5.74 
csusb.edu (2) 3.93 - 4.21 4.07 6.76 
rice.edu (3) 4.27 - 4.98 4.66 7.88 
uconn.edu(2) 424-611 5.15 42.08 


Table |: Worst site bandwidths, measured in Mbps. 













| Site (# nodes) Node Avgs SiteAvg Slowest 
neu.edu (2)  94,.5-97.4 95.9 60.1 

pitt.edu (1) 88.7 88.7 57.3 
uncedu(2) 84.6 - 87.1 85.9 66.1 
rutgers.edu(2) 83.3 - 86.1 84.7 60.1 
_duke.edu (3) 80.5 - 89.9 84.2 59.6 


Table 2: Best site bandwidths, measured in Mbps. 


4.1 Measuring Node Bandwidths 


To determine which peers are slow and should be ex- 
cluded from CoBlitz, we perform continuous monitoring 
using a simple node bandwidth test. For each “edu” node 
on PlanetLab (corresponding to North American univer- 
Sities), we select the 10 closest peers, with no more than 
One peer per site, and synchronously start multiple TCP 
connections to the node from its peers. We measure the 
average aggregate bandwidth for a 30 second period, and 
repeat the test every 4 hours. Tests are run sequentially 
on the nodes, to avoid cross traffic that would occur with 
simultaneous tests. The results of 50 tests per node are 
shown in Figure 1. We show both the average bandwidth 
for each node, which ranges from 2.5 Mbps to 97.4 Mbps, 
as well as the standard deviation. 

This straightforward testing reveals some interesting in- 
formation regarding the characteristics of peak node band- 
widths across these nodes: per-node bandwidth tends to 
be stable across time, all nodes at a site tend to be simi- 
lar, and the disparities are quite large. While some nodes 
achieve very high bandwidths, we also observe a distinct 
group of poorly performing nodes that have significantly 
slower bandwidth speeds than the rest. There is a very 
large discrepancy between the best and worst sites, as out- 
lined in Tables | and 2. We note that these properties are 
well-suited for our approach — slow nodes can be safely 
eliminated from consideration as peers via periodic mea- 
surements. In the event that fast nodes become slow due 
to congestion, the retry logic in the download agent can 
handle the change. 


4.2 CoBlitz Improvements 


To determine the effect of our redesign on CoBlitz, we 
measure client download times for both cached and un- 
cached data, using various versions of the software. We 
isolate the impact of each design change, producing a set 
of seven different versions of CoBlitz. While these ver- 
sions are intended to reflect our chronological changes, 
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Figure 2: CDFs of mean node bandwidths for all design changes. Line numbers correspond to their entries in Table 3. Lines on 


the right have better bandwidths than lines on the left. 


many of our changes occurred in overlapping steps, rather 
than a progression through seven distinct versions. In 
all scenarios, we use approximately 115 clients, running 
on North American university nodes on PlanetLab. All 
clients start synchronously, and download a 50 MB file 
located on a server at Princeton— once when the file is not 
cached by CoBlitz, and twice when it has already been 
downloaded once. We repeat each test three times and 
report average numbers. 

Our seven test scenarios incrementally make one 
change at a time, and so that the final scenario represents 
the total of all of our modifications. The modifications 
are as follow: Original — CoBlitz as it started, with 60 
peers, no exclusion of slow nodes, and the original down- 
load agent, NoSlow — exclude slow nodes (bandwidth < 
20 Mbps) from being peers, MinRTT - replaces the use 
of average RIT values with minimum RTTs, 120Peers 
— raises the limit of peers to 120, RepFactor — reduces 
the replication factor from 5 peers per chunk to 2 peers, 
MultiHop — bounces misdirected requests to more suit- 
able peers, NewAgent — the more aggressive download 
agent. The download bandwidth for all clients on the un- 
cached test is shown in Figure 2, and the summary data Is 
shown in Table 3. We also include a run of BitTorrent on 
the same set of clients, for comparison purposes. 

The most obvious change in this data is the increase in 
mean uncached bandwidth, from 2.1 to 6.1 Mbps, which 
improves our most common usage scenario. The CDFs 
show the trends more clearly — the design changes cause 
a rightward shift in the CDFs, indicating improved per- 
formance. The faster strategies also yield a wider spread 
of node bandwidths, but a wider spread of bandwidths 1s 
probably preferable to all nodes doing uniformly poorly. 
Not shown in the table is the average number of nodes re- 
questing each chunk from the origin server, which starts at 
19.0, drops to 11.5 once the number of peers is increased 
to 120, and drops to 3.8 after the MultiHop strategy is in- 
troduced. So, not only is the uncached bandwidth almost 











Fai uncached cached-! cached-2 
“1 Original =| 5.8 6.6 
“2 NoSlow xs 58 6.8 
3° MinRTT | 3.9 6.7 6.9 
4 120Peers 5.0 6.2 6.6 
5 RepFactor | 5.0 ae 5a | 
6  MultiHop | 5.2. Be 5.6. 
(f | NewAgent | 6.1 6.5 6.7 


(BT [ BitTorrent [297 -] 


Table 3: Mean bandwidths in Mbps for the various redesign 
steps, for both uncached and cached downloads. Also included 
is the value for BitTorrent, for comparison 


three times the original value, but load on the origin server 
is reduced to one-fifth its original amount. 


This behavior also explains the trend in the cached 
bandwidths — the original numbers for the cached band- 
widths are achieved through brute force, where a large 
number of peers are being contacted for each chunk. 
The initial reduction in cached bandwidth occurs because 
chunk downloads times become less predictable as the 
number of nodes serving each chunk drops. The cached 
bandwidths are finally restored using the more aggressive 
download agent, since more of the download delays are 
avoided by more tightly controlling retry behavior. 


Note that our final version completely dominates our 
original version in all respects — not only is uncached 
bandwidth higher, but so 1s bandwidth on the cached tests. 
All of these improvements are achieved with a reduction 
of load to the origin server, so we feel confident that per- 
formance across other kinds of usage will also be im- 
proved. If CoBlitz traffic suddenly shifted toward non- 
PlanetLab users downloading large files from public Web 
sites, not only would they receive better performance than 
our original CoBlitz, but the Web sites would also receive 
less load. 
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| System —_—si|:s« # nodes | Median | Mean 
| CoBlitz cached his 6.5 6.7 
- CoBlitz uncached 1s] 61 6.1 
BitTorrent | 115 | 2.0 2.9 
Shark 185 | 1.0 

CoBlitz cached 41 | rye 8.1 | 
CoBlitzuncached 41] 7.1 74 | 
BulletPrime Al | | 70" 


Table 4: Bandwidth results (in Mbps) for various systems at 
specified deployment sizes On PlanetLab. All measurements are 
for SOMB files, except for Shark, which uses 40MB. 


5 Related Work 


Due to space considerations, we cannot cover all related 
work in detail. The most obvious comparable system 1s 
BitTorrent [4], and our measurements show that we are 
twice as fast as it in these scenarios. Since BitTorrent was 
designed to handle large numbers of clients rather than 
high per-client performance, our results are not surprising. 
A more directly-related system 1s BulletPrime [8], which 
has been reported to achieve 7 Mbps when run on 41 Plan- 
etLab hosts. In testing under similar conditions, CoBlitz 
achieved 7.4 Mbps (uncached) and 8.1 Mbps (cached) on 
average. We could potentially achieve even higher results 
by using a UDP-based transport protocol like Bullet’s, but 
our current approach is TCP-friendly and is not likely to 
cause trigger any traffic concerns. 

Finally, Shark [1], built on top of Coral [6], also per- 
forms a similar kind of file distribution, but uses the 
filesystem interface instead of HTTP. Shark’s perfor- 
mance for transferring a 40MB file across 185 PlanetLab 
nodes shows a median bandwidth of 0.96 Mbps. Their 
measurements indicate that the origin server is sending 
the file 24 tmes on average in order to satisfy all 185 
requests, which suggests that their performance may i1m- 
prove if they use techniques similar to ours to reduce ori- 
gin server load. The results for all of these systems are 
shown in Table 4. The missing data for BulletPrime and 
Shark reflect the lack of information in the publications, 
or difficulty extracting the data from the provided graphs. 


6 Conclusions 


In this paper, we have shown how a detailed re-evaluation 
of several CDN design choices have significantly boosted 
the performance of CoBlitz. These design choices 
stemmed {rom two sources: our observations of our users’ 
behavior, which differed substantially from what we had 
expected when launching the service, and from observing 
how our algorithms were behaving in practice, rather than 
just in theory. We believe we have learned two lessons 
that are broadly applicable: observe the workload your 
service receives to see if 1t can be optimized, and test the 
assumptions that underly your design once your service 1s 
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deployed. For researchers working in content distribution 
networks or related areas, we believe that our experiences 
in hazards of peer selection and our algorithmic improve- 
ments (multi-hop, fractional HRW) may be directly appli- 
cable in other environments. 
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The Julia Content Distribution Network 


Danny Bickson* and Dahlia Malkhi** 


Abstract— Peer-to-peer content distribution networks are 
currently being used widely, drawing upon a large fraction 
of the Internet bandwidth. Unfortunately, these applica- 
tions are not designed to be network-friendly. They opti- 
mize download time by using all available bandwidth. As a 
result, long haul bottleneck links are becoming congested 
and the load on the network is not well balanced. 

In this paper, we introduce the Julia content distribution 
network. The innovation of Julia is in its reduction of the 
overall communication cost, which in turn improves net- 
work load balance and reduces the usage of long haul links. 
Compared with the state-of-the-art BitTorrent content dis- 
tribution network, we find that while Julia achieves slightly 
slower average finishing times relative to BitTorrent, Julia 
nevertheless reduces the total communication cost in the 
network by approximately 33%. Furthermore, the Julia 
protocol achieves a better load balancing of the network 
resources, especially over trans-Atlantic links. 

We evaluated the Julia protocol using real WAN deploy- 
ment and by extensive simulation. The WAN experimen- 
tation was carried over the PlanetLab wide area testbed 
using over 250 machines. Simulations were performed 
using the the GT-ITM topology generator with 1200 nodes. 
A surprisingly good match was exhibited between the 
two evaluation methods (itself an interesting result), an 
encouraging indication of the ability of our simulation to 
predict scaling behavior. 


I. INTRODUCTION 


Peer-to-peer content distribution networks are becom- 
ing widely utilized in today’s Internet. The popular file 
sharing networks-—e.g. eMule, BitTorrent and KaZaA— 
have millions of online users. Current research shows 
that a large fraction of the Internet bandwidth 1s con- 
sumed by these applications [10}. Most existing solutions 
optimize download time while ignoring network cost, 
and put network load balance only as a secondary goal. 
As these networks become more popular, they consume 
increasing amounts of network bandwidth and choke the 
Internet. Eventually, their own performance deteriorates 
as a result of their success. 

The approach we put forth in this paper takes network 
cost and balance into account from the outset. As in 
most existing solutions, the fundamental structure of our 
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content delivery algorithm relies upon an origin node (or 
nodes) which stores a full copy of the content and which 
serves pieces of the content to a set of downloading 
clients. 

The clients subsequently collaborate to exchange 
pieces among themselves. The novelty in our approach 
is that communication partners as well as the pieces ex- 
changed with them, are chosen with the aim of reducing 
overall network usage, while at the same time, achieving 
fast download time. All of this is accomplished while 
maintaining tit-for-tat load sharing among participating 
nodes, which ts crucial for incentivizing client participa- 
tion. 

Our consideration of the total network costs for con- 
tent dissemination adopts similar goals to those con- 
sidered by Demers et al. [7] in the context of gossip 
algorithms. Their spatial distribution algorithm 1s aimed 
to reduce the communication costs of disseminating a 
file in a network. Their basic idea is to prefer closer 
nodes: this 1s done by setting the cumulative probability 
of contacting a node to diminish exponentially with 
distance. Simulation results show that this technique 
significantly reduces the communication work, especially 
over long communication links. Our distance-aware node 
selection strategy closely follows this spatial distribution 
algorithm, with two important distinctions. First, our 
node selection policy changes over time, and adapts 
to the progress of the algorithm. Second, we vary the 
amount of data that 1s exchanged between nodes, and 
adapt it to the progress of the download. 

The Julia algorithm has its roots in an earlier algorithm 
proposed by us in [2] for disseminating content over a 
Swuctured hypercube topology. In this work, we propose 
a new algorithm to handle arbitrary network topologies, 
provide simulation results to confirm the design goals, 
and highlight real WAN deployment results over the 
PlanetLab [5] testbed. 

Encouraging results are exhibited using two comple- 
mentary evaluation methods, extensive simulations and 
a thorough PlanetLab testing over WAN. The two are 
compared against the BitTorrent [6] network under sim- 
ilar settings. Both simulation results and real planetary 
scale testing confirm our design goals: the network load 
balance over nodes and links shows improvement, while 
at the same time the communication cost is significantly 
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reduced. However, our system pays little in terms of 
running time. 

The rest of this paper 1s structured as follows: In sec- 
tion II, we present the Julia algorithm. Next, we discuss 
protocol implementation in section III. In section IV, we 
report experimental results from both simulations and 
the PlanetLab test-bed. Finally, in section V, we present 
an improvement to the Julia algorithm and discuss its 
feasibility. 


I]. THE JULIA ALGORITHM 

In this section, we introduce the Julia content distri- 
bution algorithm, which aims for the efficient transfer of 
large files (at least tens of megabytes). 

One of the first design decisions we had to make 
in Julia 1s whether to use some predefined structured 
communication overlay. We favored an unstructured, 
constantly changing mesh, which is resilient against 
failures and requires no maintenance. In terms of data 
dissemination, having an unstructured mesh means that 
any pair of nodes can choose to exchange information. 
In the remainder of this section, we discuss the strategy 
for exchanging file pieces among nodes. 

The main emphasis in the design of the Julia pro- 
tocol is to reduce the overall communication cost of 
a file download, and to incur a balanced load on the 
network, without significantly impairing download com- 
pletion time significantly. These design goals led to a 
probabilistic algorithm that determines which node to 
contact at every step. As in the spatial gossip algorithm 
[7], we prefer downloading from closer nodes whenever 
possible. However, the Julia node selection strategy 1s 
unique in that is adapts itself to the progression of the 
download. This adaptation 1s done roughly as follows. 
At the start of the download, the nodes do not have 
any information regarding the other nodes’ bandwidths 
and latencies. Hence, each node will select nodes for 
pieces-exchange at random. As the download progresses, 
the nodes gossip and gather statistics about the network 
conditions. This knowledge is than used in order to 
contact progressively closer nodes. 

In addition to the distance, we also vary the amount 
of data that is exchanged between interacting nodes: at 
the beginning of the download, we send a small number 
of pieces across each connection. As the download 
progresses — and as the quality of connections we utilize 
improves, we gradually increase the amount of data sent. 

More formally, we have a file for download F’, of 
size |F'| = k parts. Let x denote the number of pieces a 
node holds. The progress of a node is defined as =. The 
distance between nodes refers to the communication cost 
between them (the concrete parameters that determine 
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the distance are an implementation matter; more on this 
in Section III. We use D; to denote the maximal distance 
from node 2 to any other node. 

The algorithm: Each node performs the selection of 
other nodes based on the following algorithm. Intuitively, 
we select nodes with an exponentially diminishing dis- 
tance relative to the download progress. 

Formally, we define Q;(d) as the set of nodes at a 
distance d or less from a node 2. Q;(d) is known to 2 
approximation only based upon the statistics gossiped 
during the download. Let node z have progress z/k. At 
each step of the algorithm, node 7 sets d to a value that 
reflects the download progress, using the exponential 
distribution formula d = d(z/k) = Dje~*/*. Node 
z then selects its next exchange partner uniformly at 
random from among all nodes in Q;(d), 1.e., a node at 
distance up to d. 

In this way, x/k = 0, at the start of the download, 
so that the initial selection is made from the entire 
universe of nodes Q;(D;). When the download progress 
is about a halfway through, nodes from the closer group 
Q;(Dje~1/*) are chosen. And so on, until close to the 
completion of the download, only very close nodes are 
selected. 


III. THE IMPLEMENTATION 


We implemented a content distribution client in C++ 
based on the Julia algorithm. The client 1s implemented 
using a single thread server queue. The implementation 
code consists of approximately 15,000 lines of code, and 
uses TCP for the transport layer. To improve perfor- 
mance, the client maintains several (we used six) parallel 
connections. That is because larger number of TCP par- 
allel connections result in poor download performance’, 
The decision of which node to contact next is made using 
the Julia algorithm. 

One of the questions we had to answer when applying 
the Julia algorithm was how to calculate network dis- 
tances. Different applications might have different views 
about distance. For example, streaming applications gen- 
erally regard the communication latency as the distance, 
whereas file sharing applications usually consider the 
bandwidth as the main parameter to optimize. Other 
possible metrics include the number of hops or com- 
monality of DNS suffixes. Additionally, local area links 
are cheaper to use than metropolitan links; metropolitan 
are cheaper than national links; and so on. 

Our goal of reducing the communication cost dictates 
that we must use a combination of these parameters. We 


\The same is done in the BitTorrent system where the actual 
downloading set of neighbors (out of the total neighbors set) is of 
size 4-5 [6] 
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took a similar approach fOr the Tulip routing overlay [1], 
and achieved a near optimal performance of routing. 
In Julia, we measure distance with a combination of 
bandwidth and latency. Note that latency is a good 
estimate of a link’s physical length and, therefOre, of its 
cost. However, we do not want to take only latency into 
account because this might interfere with the selection 
of high-bandwidth links. 

Estimating distances in practice is another pragmatic 
challenge. The Julia client starts the data dissemination 
process with no knowledge of network conditions. Since 
we decided not to spend any extraneous bandwidth on 
active network probing, network conditions are discov- 
ered by passively monitoring the transfer rate of up- 
loaded and downloaded file pieces. As information about 
network links is gathered, the client can apply the Julia 
algorithm to decide which neighbors to communicate 
with out of the known nodes. Note that this gradual 
process fits well with the Julia protocol, since early node 
selection in Julia inherently has great flexibility. 

One important issue left out of the discussion so 
far is the strategy for selecting file pieces to send 
and receive. A Julia client maintains a bitmap of the 
pieces it has obtained so far. This bitmap is used in an 
exchange in order to ensure that only missing pieces 
are transmitted. Additionally, the client locally records 
the bitmaps that other clients have offered in previous 
rounds. This information is used for estimating the 
availability of file pieces throughout the network. As 
shown in [9], local estimation of file piece frequencies is 
a good approximation for global knowledge of the real 
frequencies. 

Among those pieces missed by an exchange partner, 
our strategy is to send the rarest piece first. We adopted 
this strategy as a result of extensive experimentation with 
several selection policies [3]. 


IV. EXPERIMENTS 

A. The Simulation Method 

The following are the performance measures we use 
in this paper: The download finishing fime of a node is 
the time from the start of the download until the node 
has completely downloaded all file pieces. Fair sharing 
is the ratio between the number of file pieces the node 
forwards to the number of file pieces it receives. (In [4] 
this is called node stress.) Communication work is the 
product of file pieces traveled on a link and the link cost, 
summed over all the links. (In [4] this is called resource 
usage.) 

Our simulation is done using a synchronous discrete 
event simulation we wrote, consisting of 3,000 lines of 
Java code. For the topology, we used the Georgia Tech 


topology generator (GT-ITM) [8] to create a transit-stub 
topology. We assigned stub-stub and stub-iransit links 
bandwidth of 5 pieces per round, and transit-transit links 
bandwidth of 15 pieces per round. We used the link 
latencies, as created by the GT-ITM, to determine the 
link cost. The routing over the physical layer was done 
using Floyd all-pairs-shortest-path algorithm. 

Out of the total of 600 physical nodes, we selected 200 
random nodes to participate in the content distribution 
network. For each simulation, one source node was 
selected at random out of the 200 participating nodes. 
Each simulation was repeated at least 10 times and the 
results were averaged. 


B. The PlanetLab Testing Method 


Our PlanetLab test is done with a single source node 
storing the file in full, and about 250 nodes download- 
ing simultaneously. The source node is used both for 
tracking other clients, and fOr retrieving pieces. Under 
a normal load, the source node provides a client that 
contacts it one data piece, the rarest, as well as a list 
of other nodes that previously connected to it. When the 
source node becomes overloaded, it stops serving pieces 
and provides only the list of nodes. After contacting 
the source node, clients exchange file pieces among 
themselves. We used file sizes of 30, 60 and 130Mb 
in our tests. Part size was set to 1/2Mb. 


C. Preliminary Discussion of Results 

It is enlightening to compare the simulation results to 
the real WAN experiments. The simulation environment 
is only a simplified approximation of a real system: 
nodes operate in synchronous rounds; the transmission of 
a piece is never disrupted; and all pieces sent in a round 
arrive before the start of the next round. Additionally, 
there are only two bandwidth categories, slow and fast. 
Reality is naturally more complex: No synchronization; 
heterogeneous machine capacities and diverse links; and 
there are node and network link failures, packet losses, 
congestion and unexpected delays. 

Nevertheless, as we shall see below, a surprisingly 
good match is exhibited in our simulations of the Plan- 
etLab settings. This is encouraging, as it suggests good 
prediction power for the simulation. The results below 
also indicate places where the simulation method may 
be improved for better accuracy. 


D. Fair Sharing 

Figure | provides a comparison of fair sharing in Julia 
and BitTorrent using both simulation and by deployment 
over PlanetLab. Overall, we observe a remarkably close 
match between the simulation results and the WAN 
measurements. This can be explained by the fact that 
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fair sharing is an algorithmic property of the protocol, 
and does not relate directly to bandwidth, or to the 
heterogeneity of the nodes. 

The average fair sharing of both algorithms 1s a little 
less than one, which means that, on average, the network 
is load balanced. However, we can see that the Julia 
protocol provides a better load balancing of nodes, both 
for the simulation results and for PlanetLab. Surprisingly, 
WAN results show that, in practice, BitTorrent has a 
slightly higher fair sharing ratio than predicted. In con- 
trast, the Julia client has a better fair sharing ratio than 
predicted (that is, closer to 1). We note that fair sharing 1s 
of immense importance for Peer-to-peer networks since 
It provides incentive to use the network. 


E. Finishing Time 


Figure 2 shows the completion times of our exper- 
iments. Here, the simulation and the PlanetLab results 
exhibit a slightly lower degree of matching than the Fair 
Sharing results above. 

We speculate that the differences between the finishing 
times predicted by simulation and ones experienced 
through the PlanetLab tests are because the transit-stub 
model we use does not capture all of the PlanetLab 
network properties. For example, some machines in 
Brazil and Russia were behind lousy links, which made 
TCP perform poorly due to the slow start mechanism. 
Some of the machines are connected using ADSL, with 
asymmetric bandwidth properties, and had a narrow 
upload capability. Other machines were heavily loaded 
and performed poorly. Our simulation did not capture 
those network properties well. 
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Fig. 2. Finishing times for 200 nodes using simulation vs. PlanetLab 
results. The left Y-axes represent simulation rounds and the right Y-axes 
represent time in seconds. Note that the 50 slowest PlanetLab nodes 
were not shown in the graph because of their exponentially increasing 
finishing times, probably because of very slow or congested machines. 


F. Communication Cost 


Our evaluation of the total communication cost 1s 
done only by simulation, since on PlanetLab, evaluating 
the costs incurred in practice is a challenging problem, 
mainly because there 1s no unified distance measurement. 
In our simulation, we used the link latencies as created 
by the transit-stub model for link costs. 
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Fig. 3. Total communication cost per edge in simulation. The average 
communication cost of transferring a file to a node in the Julia 
algorithm is reduced by 33% relative to the BitTorrent algorithm. 


Figure 3 shows simulation results of the communica- 
tion costs per network link. The y-axis has a logarithmic 
cost scale. The x-axis presents the links ordered by their 
communication cost. Links with cost zero were removed 
from the graph. We can clearly see the advantage of 
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using Julia, resulting in a reduced network load. Sim- 
ulation shows that the average communication cost of 
transferring the full file into each node is lowered by 
33% relative to the BitTorrent algorithm. 

We conducted an additional simulation, whose goal 
was to evaluate the load incurred on a costly trans- 
Atlantic link. To this end, we took two transit-stub net- 
works of 600 nodes and connected their backbone using 
one link. The links in each network had bandwidth 5 
pieces per round for transit-stub, and 15 pieces of round 
for stub-stub links. The trans-Atlantic link was assigned 
a bandwidth of 150 pieces per round. Two hundred nodes 
were selected at random to perform the overlay out of 
the total 1,200 physical nodes. We ran both the Julia and 
the BitTorrent algorithms to compare the number of file 
pieces traveled on the trans-Atlantic bottleneck link. As 
expected, this link was used in BitTorrent to transfer as 
much as four times the number of pieces relative to Julia. 
We conclude that the Julia algorithm has a potential not 
only to improve the network load balancing, but also in 
reducing traffic over the longer links. 


V. CURRENT RESULTS AND FUTURE DIRECTIONS 


Based on the feedback we received from both the 
simulations and the PlanetLab testings, we are currently 
designing an improved version of the Julia algorithm. 
The crux of the improvement is as follows: In the basic 
Julia algorithm, neighbors are exchanged after the down- 
load of each piece. This might create a situation where 
a high bandwidth node nearby is exchanged for a slower 
node. We try to prevent this situation using a poker game 
strategy. The neighbors in our active download set are 
modeled as a hand of poker: we evaluate the upload 
performance of the neighbors, as we would evaluate 
our poker hand. Then, we allow the replacement of any 
neighbor with a performance below a certain threshold, 
similar to replacing any subset of poker cards out of our 
initial hand. We call our modified algorithm the Julia 
Poker variant. 

This strategy 1s somewhat similar to the BitTorrent 
probing. In BitTorrent, each node probes for the band- 
width of one neighbor at a time, from among the fixed 
set of neighbors. If a probed node has a higher upload 
bandwidth, it is inserted into the active node set, and 
the lowest performing node is taken out of the active 
set. However, there are two major differences between 
the algorithms. In Julia, we allow the replacement of 
several nodes out of the active set and not just one at 
a time. Furthermore, the set of neighbors is not fixed. 
Nodes are selected from the complete network. 

We believe our improved algorithm might work better 
In practice, since it is more flexible than the BitTorrent 


selection of nodes, while at the same time preserving 
the Julia algorithm properties of load balancing in the 
network. Preliminary simulation results confirming these 
predictions are shown in figure 4. 
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Abstract 


Understanding real, largedistributed systems can be as 
difficult and important as building them. Complex mod- 
em applications that span geographic and organizational 
boundaries confound performance analysis in challeng- 
ing new ways. These systems clearly demand new ana- 
lytic methods, but we are wary of approaches that suffer 
from the same problems as the systems themselves (e.g., 
complexity and opacity). 

This paper shows how to obtain valuable insight 
into the performance of globally-distributed applica- 
tions without abstruse techniques or detailed applica- 
tion knowledge: Simple queueing-theoretic observations 
together with standard optimization methods yield re- 
markably accurate performance models. The models can 
be used for performance anomaly detection, 1.e., distin- 
guishing performance faults from mere overload. This 
distinction can in turn suggest both performance debug- 
ging tools and remedial measures. 

Extensive empirical results from three production 
systems serving real customers—two of which are 
globally distributed and span administrative domains— 
demonstrate that our method yields accurate perfor- 
mance models of diverse applications. Our method fur- 
thermore flagged as anomalous an episode of a real per- 
formance bug in one of the three systems. 


1 Introduction 


Users and providers of globally-distributed commercial 
computing systems value application-level performance, 
because an unresponsive application can directly reduce 
revenue or productivity. Unfortunately, understanding 
application-level performance in complex modern dis- 
tributed systems is difficult for several reasons. To- 
day’s commercial production applications are composed 
of numerous opaque software components running atop 
virtualized and poorly-instrumented physical resources. 
To make matters worse, applications are increasingly 
distributed across both geographical and organizational 
boundaries. Merely to collect in one place sufficient 
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measurement data and knowledge of system design to 
support a detailed performance analysis 1s often very dif- 
ficult in practice. Rapidly-changing application designs 
and configurations limit the useful life-span of an analy- 
Sis once it has been performed. 


For these reasons operators and administrators seldom 
analyze running production systems except in response 
to measurements (or user complaints) indicating unac- 
ceptably poor performance. The analyst’s task 1s simpli- 
fied if she can quickly determine whether the problem is 
due to excessive workload. If so, the solution may be as 
simple as provisioning additional resources for the appli- 
cation; if not, the solution might be to “reboot and pray.” 
If such expedients are not acceptable and further anal- 
ysis is required, knowing whether workload accounts 
for observed performance can guide the analyst’s choice 
of tools: Ordinary overload might recommend resource 
bottleneck analysis, whereas degraded performance not 
readily explained by workload might suggest a fault in 
application logic or configuration. If different organiza- 
tions manage an application and the systems on which 
it runs, quickly determining whether workload accounts 
for poor performance can decide who 1s responsible for 
fixing the problem, averting finger-pointing. In sum- 
mary, performance anomaly detection—knowing when 
performance is surprising, given workload—does not di- 
rectly identify the root causes of problems but can indi- 
rectly aid diagnosis in numerous ways. 


This paper explores a simple approach to explain- 
ing application performance in terms of offered work- 
load. The method exploits four properties typical of 
commercially-important globally-distributed production 
applications: 


I. workload consists of request-reply transactions; 

2. transactions occur in a small number of types (e.g., 
“log in,” “browse,” “add to cart,” “check out” for an 
E-commerce site); 

3. resource demands vary widely across but not within 
transaction types; 

4. computational resources are adequately provi- 
sioned, so transaction response times consist largely 
of service times, not gueueing times. 
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Table 1: Summary of data sets and model quality. 


We shall see that for applications with these properties, 
aggregate response time within a specified period is well 
explained in terms of transaction mix. 

Our empirical results show that models of aggregate 
response time as a simple function of transaction mix 
have remarkable explanatory power for a wide vari- 
ety of real-world distributed applications: Nearly all 
of the time, observed performance agrees closely with 
the model. The relatively rare cases where actual per- 
formance disagrees with the model can reasonably be 
deemed anomalous. We present a case study showing 
that our method identified as anomalous an episode of an 
obscure performance fault in areal globally-distributed 
production system. 

Performance anomaly detection 1s relatively straight- 
forward to evaluate and illustrates the ways in which 
our approach complements existing performance analy- 
sis methods, so in this paper we consider only this ap- 
plication of our modeling technique. Due to space con- 
straints we do not discuss other applications, e.g., capac- 
ity planning and resource allocation. 


2 Transaction Mix Models 


We begin with a transaction log that records the type and 
response time of each transaction. We divide time into 
intervals of suitable width (e.g., 5 minutes for all exper- 
iments in this paper). For interval i let N;; denote the 
number of transactions of type / that began during the in- 
terval and let 7;; denote the sum of their response times. 
We consider models of the form 


y = VT = aNat+eNat+-- (1) 
j 


Note that no intercept term is present in Equation ], 1.e., 
we constrain the model to pass through the origin: ag- 
gregate response time must be zero for intervals with no 
transactions. For given vectors of model parameters aj; 
and observed transaction mix Nj; at time i, let 


% = f(N) = dy ajNij (2) 
j 


denote the fitted value of the model at time i and lete; = 
yi — y; denote the residual (model error) at time i. We 
define the accuracy of a model as a generalization of the 
familiar concept of relative error: 
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normalized aggregate error = (3) 
We say that a model of the form given in Equation | is 
optimal if it minimizes the figure of merit in Equation 3. 
We shall also report the distribution of residuals and scat- 
terplots of (y,§) pairs for our models. (The coefficient 
of multiple determination R? cannot be used to assess 
model quality; it is not meaningful because Equation | 
lacks an intercept term [17, p. 163).) 

To summarize, our methodology proceeds through the 
following steps: !) obtain parameters a; by fitting the 
model of Equation | to a data set of transaction counts 
N;; and response times 7;;; 2) feed transaction counts Nj; 
from the same data set into Equation 2 to obtain fitted 
values §;; 3) compare fitted values $; with observed val- 
ues y; to assess model accuracy; 4) if the »; agree closely 
with the corresponding y; for most time intervals 7, but 
disagree substantially for some 7, deem the latter cases 
anomalous. We emphasize that we do not divide our data 
into “training” and “test” sets, and that our goal 1s not to 
forecast future performance. Instead, we retrospectively 
ask whether performance can be explained well in terms 
of offered workload throughout most of the measurement 
period. If so, the rare cases where the model fails to ex- 
plain performance may deserve closer scrutiny. 

Numerous methods exist for deriving model param- 
eters aj from data. The most widely-used proce- 
dure is ordinary least-squares (OLS) multivariate regres- 
sion, which yields parameters that minimize the sum of 
squared residuals );; e? [17]. Least-squares regression is 
cheap and easy: it is implemented in widely-available 
Statistical software [18] and commercial spreadsheets 
(e.g., MS Excel). However it can be shown that OLS 
models can have arbitrarily greater normalized aggregate 
error than models that minimize Equation 3, and there- 
fore we shall also compute the latter. Optimal-accuracy 
model parameters minimize the sum of absolute residu- 
als ),|e;|. The problem of computing such parameters 
is known as “least absolute residuals (LAR) regression.” 
LAR regression requires solving a linear program. We 
may employ general-purpose LP solvers [15] or special- 
ized algorithms [4]; the computational problem of esti- 
mating LAR regression parameters remains an active re- 
search area [11]. 

Statistical considerations sometimes recommend one 
or another regression procedure. For instance, OLS and 
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LAR provide maximum-likelihood parameter estimates 
for different model error distributions. Another impor- 
tant difference is that LAR 1s a robust regression proce- 
dure whereas OLS is not: A handful of outliers (extreme 
data points) can substantially influence OLS parameter 
estimates, but LAR is far less susceptible to such distor- 
tion. This can be an important property if, for instance, 
faulty measurement tools occasionally yield wildly inac- 
curate data points. In this paper we shall simply com- 
pare OLS and LAR in terms of our main figure of merit 
(Equation 3) and other quantities of interest. 


Intuitively, for models that include all transaction 
types j and for data collected during periods of ex- 
tremely light load, parameters a; represent typical ser- 
vice times for the different transaction types. Interaction 
effects among transactions are not explicitly modeled, 
nor are waiting times when transactions queue for re- 
sources such as CPUs, disks, and networks. Our ongoing 
work seeks to amend the model of Equation 1 with terms 
representing waiting times. This is not straightforward 
because the multiclass queueing systems that we con- 
sider are much harder to analyze than single-class sys- 
tems [5] (classes correspond to transaction types). As we 
shall see in Section 3, the severe simplifying assumptions 
that we currently make do preclude remarkable accuracy. 


Well-known procedures exist for simplifying models 
such as ours, but these must be used with caution. The 
number of transaction types can be inconveniently large 
in real systems, and a variety of refinement procedures 
are available for reducing in a principled way the num- 
ber included in a model [17]. When we reduce the num- 
ber of transaction types represented, however, parame- 
ters a; no longer have a straightforward interpretation, 
and negative values are often assigned to these parame- 
ters. On the other hand, the reduced subset of transaction 
types selected by a refinement procedure may represent, 
loosely speaking, the transaction types most important 
to performance. Model refinement therefore provides an 
application-performance complement to procedures that 
automatically identify utilization metrics most relevant 
to performance [12]. We omit results on model refine- 
ment due to space limitations. 


Measuring our models’ accuracy is easy, but evalu- 
ating their usefulness for performance anomaly detec- 
tion poses special challenges. If a model is reason- 
ably accurate in the sense that observed performance y; 
is close to the fitted value ¥; for most time intervals /, 
why should we regard the relatively rare exceptions as 
“anomalous” or otherwise interesting? To address this 
question we model data collected on systems with known 
performance faults that occur at known times and see 
whether the model fai/s to explain performance during 
fault episodes. 
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Figure 1: The globally-distributed “FFT” application. 
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Figure 2: Cumulative distribution of |e;|/;, FT data. 


3 Empirical Evaluation 


We evaluate the method of Section 2 using three large de- 
tailed data sets collected on real production systems. The 
first, which we call “ACME,” was collected in July 2000 
on one of several servers comprising a large Web-based 
shopping system; see Arlitt et al. for a detailed work- 
load characterization [2]. The other two, which we 
call “FT” and “VDR,” were collected in early 2005 on 
two globally-distributed enterprise applications serving 
both internal HP users and external customers. Cohen 
et al. provide a detailed description of FT [13]; VDR 
shares some features in common with FT but has not 
been analyzed previously. One noteworthy feature com- 
mon to both FT and VDR 1s that different organiza- 
tions are responsible for the applications and for the 
application-server infrastructure on which they run. Fig- 
ure | sketches the architecture of the globally-distributed 
FT application; adashed rectangle indicates managed ap- 
plication servers. 

Table | describes our three data sets and presents sum- 
mary measures of model quality for least-squares and 
LAR parameter estimation. Our figure of merit from 
Equation 3, Y,|e;|/ L; y;, shows that the models are quite 
accurate. In all cases, for LAR regression, normalized 
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Figure 3: Scatterplot of y; vs. ¥;, FT data. 


aggregate error ranges from roughly 15% to under 20%. 
Least-squares regression yields slightly worse models by 
this measure; it increases ) , |e;| by 3.2%—9.5% for our 
data. Figure 2 shows the cumulative distribution of ab- 
solute residuals normalized to y, 1.e., the distribution of 
le;|/y;, for the FT data and both regression procedures. 
The LAR model is wrong by 10% or less roughly half of 
the time, and it is almost never off by more than a fac- 
tor of two. The figure also shows that LAR is noticeably 
more accurate than least-squares. 

A scatterplot of fitted vs. observed aggregate response 
times offers further insight into model quality. Figure 3 
shows such a plot for the FT data and OLS regression. 
Plots for LAR regression and other data sets are qualita- 
tively similar: Whereas aggregate response times y range 
over several orders of magnitude, in nearly all cases fit- 
ted values y differ from y by less than a factor of two. A 
small number of points appear in the lower-right corner; 
these represent time intervals whose observed aggregate 
response times were far larger than fitted model values. 
For our data sets, the reverse is very rare, and very few 
points appear in the upper-left corner. Such points might 
indicate that transactions are completing “too quickly,” 
e.g., because they quickly abort due to error. 


As the FT data of Figure 3 was being collected, there 
occurred several episodes of a known performance fault 
that was eventually diagnosed and repaired. This fault, 
described in detail in [13], involved an application mis- 
configuration that created an artificial bottleneck. An 1m- 
portant concurrency parameter in the application server 
tier, the maximum number of simultaneous database con- 
nections, was set too low. The result was that queues of 
worker threads waiting for database connections in the 
app server tier grew very long during periods of heavy 
load, resulting in excessively—and anomalously—long 
transaction response times. FT operators do not know 
precisely when this problem occurred because queue 
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Figure 4: CDFs of mean response times during “stuck 
threads” episodes. 


lengths, waiting times, and utilization are not recorded 
for finite database connection pools and other “soft” re- 
sources. However the admins gave us rough estimates 
that allow us to identify three major suspected episodes, 
shown with special points in Figure 3. 


The most remarkable feature of the figure is that false 
positives are extremely rare: Data points for “normal” 
time intervals are almost never far from the y = x diag- 
onal and nearly all large discrepancies between y and y 
occur during suspected performance fault episodes. Un- 
fortunately, false negatives do seem evident in the fig- 
ure: Of the three suspected performance fault episodes, 
only episode 3 (indicated by open squares) appears far 
from y = x; most points corresponding to episodes | 
and 2 lie near the diagonal. Has our method failed to 
detect performance anomalies, or does the problem re- 
side in our inexact conjectures regarding when episodes 
occurred? Figure 4 suggests the latter explanation. This 
figure shows the distributions of average (as opposed to 
aggregate) transaction response times for four subsets of 
the FT data: normal operation and the three alleged per- 
formance fault episodes. Figure 4 shows that episode 3— 
the one that stands out in Figure 3—has far higher mean 
response times than the other two episodes. 

Several explanations are possible for our results. One 
possibility is that the problem did in fact occur during all 
three alleged episodes, and that our proposed anomaly 
detection method identifies only the most extreme case. 
Another possibility is that alleged episodes 1 and 2 were 
not actual occurrences of the problem. Based on how 
the alleged episodes were identified, and based on the 
large difference between episode 3 and the other two in 
Figure 4, the latter explanation seems more likely. (In a 
similar vein, Cohen et al. report that an episode of this 
problem on a host not analyzed here was initially mis- 
diagnosed [13].) For our ongoing work we hope to an- 
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alyze systems with sporadic performance faults whose 
episodes are known with greater certainty. Data on such 
systems is hard to obtain, but it is required for a com- 
pelling evaluation of the proposed method. 


4 Discussion 


Section 3 shows that the very simple transaction mix 
performance models of Section 2 have remarkable ex- 
planatory power for real, globally-distributed production 
systems; they furthermore sometimes flag subtle perfor- 
mance bugs as anomalous. We would expect our tech- 
nique to work well for any system that approximately 
conforms to the simplifying assumptions enumerated in 
Section 1: Workload consists of transactions that fall 
into a small number of types; service times vary less 
within types than across types; and resources are ade- 
quately provisioned so that service times dominate re- 
sponse times. This section discusses limitations inher- 
ent in our assumptions, the usefulness of the proposed 
method, and extensions to broaden its applicability. 

We can identify plausible scenarios where our as- 
sumptions fail and therefore our method will likely per- 
form poorly. If workload is moderately heavy relative 
to capacity, queueing times will account for an increas- 
ing fraction of response times, and model accuracy will 
likely suffer. We would also expect reduced accuracy 
if service times are inter-dependent across transaction 
types (e.g., due to resource congestion). For instance, 
“checkout” transactions may requiremore CPU time dur- 
ing heavy browsing if the latter reduces CPU cache hit 
rates for the former. 

On the positive side, our method does not suffer if 
transactions are merely numerous, internally complex, 
or opaque. Furthermore it may flag as anomalous situa- 
tions where problems are actually present but our simpli- 
fying assumptions are not violated. For instance, it can 
detect cases where transactions complete “too quickly,” 
e.g., because they abort prematurely. Finally, our method 
can be used to detect anomalies in real time. At the close 
of every time window (e.g., every five minutes) we sim- 
ply fit a model to all available data (e.g., from the previ- 
ous week or month) and check whether the most recent 
data point is anomalous. LAR and OLS regressions may 
be computed in less than one second for the large data 
sets of Table 1. 

Our ongoing work extends the transaction mix model 
of Equation 1 with additional terms representing queue- 
ing time. A naive approach is simply to add resource uti- 
lization terms as though they were transaction types. Our 
future work, however, will emphasize more principled 
ways of incorporating waiting times, based on queueing 
theory. Perhaps the most important aspect of our ongo- 
ing work is to validate our methods on a wider range 


of real, large distributed systems. Testing model accu- 
racy requires only transaction types and response times, 
which are relatively easy to obtain. However to verify 
that performance anomalies reported by our models cor- 
respond to performance bugs in real systems requires re- 
liable information about when such bugs occurred, and 
such data ts difficult to obtain. 


5 Related Work 


Researchers have proposed statistical methods for perfor- 
mance anomaly detection in a variety of contexts. Chen 
et al. [10] and Kiciman & Fox [ 16] use fine-grained prob- 
abilistic models of software component interactions to 
detect faults in distributed applications. Ide & Kashima 
analyze time series of application component interac- 
tions; their method detected injected faults in a bench- 
mark application serving synthetic workload [14]. Brut- 
lag describes a far simpler time-series anomaly detection 
method [6] that has been deployed in real production sys- 
tems for several years [7]. Our approach differs in that 
it exploits knowledge of the transaction mix in workload 
and does not employ time series analysis; it is also far 
simpler than most previous methods. 

If a performance problem has been detected and 1s 
not due to overload, one simple remedial measure is to 
re-start affected application software components. Can- 
dea & Fox argue that components should be designed to 
support deliberate re-start as a normal response to many 
problems [8]. Candea er al. elaborate on this theme by 
proposing fine-grained rebooting mechanisms [9]. 

On the other hand, if workload explains poor perfor- 
mance, a variety of performance debugging and bottle- 
neck analysis tools may be applied. Barham et al. ex- 
ploit detailed knowledge of application architecture to 
determine the resource demands of different transaction 
types (3]. Aguilera et al. and Cohen et al. pursue far less 
knowledge-intensive approaches to detecting bottlenecks 
and inferring system-level correlates of application-level 
performance [12, 1]. Cohen ef al. later employed their 
earlier techniques in a method for reducing performance 
diagnosis to an information retrieval problem [13]. The 
performance anomaly detection approach described in 
this paper may help to inform the analyst’s choice of 
available debugging tools. 

Queueing-theoretic performance modeling of complex 
networked services is an active research area. Stewart 
& Shen predict throughput and mean response time in 
such services based on component placement and perfor- 
mance profiles constructed from extensive benchmark- 
ing [19]. They use a single-class M/G/1 queueing ex- 
pression to predict response times. Urgaonkar et al. de- 
scribe a sophisticated queueing network model of multi- 
tier applications [20]. This model requires rather exten- 
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sive calibration, but can be used for dynamic capacity 
provisioning, performance prediction, bottleneck identi- 
fication, and admission control. 


6 Conclusions 


We have seen that very simple transaction mix models 
accurately explain application-level performance in com- 
plex modern globally-distributed commercial applica- 
tions. Furthermore, performance faults sometimes man- 
ifest themselves as rare cases where our models fail to 
explain performance accurately. Performance anomaly 
detection based on our models therefore appears to be 
a useful complement to existing performance debugging 
techniques. Our method is easy to understand, explain, 
implement, and use; an Apache access log, a bit of Perl, 
and a spreadsheet suffice for a bare-bones instantiation. 
Our technique has no tunable parameters and can be ap- 
plied without fuss by nonspecialists; in our experience it 
always works well “out of the box” when applied to real 
production systems. 


More broadly, we argue that a principled synthesis 
of simple queueing-theoretic insights with an accuracy- 
maximizing parameter estimation procedure yields ac- 
curate and versatile performance models. We exploit 
only limited and generic knowledge of the application, 
namely transaction types, and we rely on relatively lit- 
tle instrumentation. Our approach represents a middle 
ground between knowledge-intensive tools such as Mag- 
pie on the one hand and nearly-knowledge-free statistical 
approaches on the other. Our future work explores other 
topics that occupy this interesting middle ground, includ- 
ing extensions of the method described here. 
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Abstract 

In metacomputing and grid computing, a computa- 
tional job may execute on a node that 1s geographically 
far away from its data files. In such a situation, some 
of the issues to be resolved are: First, how can the job 
access its data? Second, how can the high latency and 
low bandwidth bottlenecks of typical wide-area networks 
(WANs) be tolerated? Third, how can the deployment of 
distributed file systems be made easier? 

The Trellis Network File System (Trellis NFS) uses a 
simple, global namespace to provide basic remote data 
access. Data from any node accessible by Secure Copy 
can be opened like a file. Aggressive caching strategies 
for file data and metadata can greatly improve perfor- 
mance across WANs. And, by using a bridging strat- 
egy between the well-known Network File System (NFS) 
and wide-area protocols, the deployment is greatly sim- 
plified. 

As part of the Third Canadian Internetworked Scien- 
tific Supercomputer (CISS-3) experiment, Trellis NFS 
was used as a distributed file system between high- 
performance computing (HPC) sites across Canada. 
CISS-3 ramped up over several months, ran in produc- 
tion mode for over 48 hours, and at its peak, had over 
4,000 jobs running concurrently. Typically, there were 
about 180 concurrent jobs using Trellis NFS. We dis- 
cuss the functionality, scalability, and benchmarked per- 
formance of Trellis NFS. Our hands-on experience with 
CISS and Trellis NFS has reinforced our design philoso- 
phy of layering, overlaying, and bridging systems to pro- 
vide new functionality. 


1 Introduction 


When should a system be significantly redesigned? Or, 
should a more evolutionary approach be taken? Our ex- 
perience with the Trellis Network File System (Trellis 
NFS) contributes a data point in support of an evolution- 
ary and layered approach to distributed file systems. 


In metacomputing and grid computing, a computa- 
tional job may execute on a node that is geographically 
far away from its data files. For proper virtualization and 
transparency, some kind of remote data access system 
or distributed file system is required to provide the jobs 
with access to their data. Historically, the solutions have 
ranged from explicit stage-in and stage-out of the data 
[19, 1], to full-fledged distributed file systems [17]. 

Although it 1s quite common with batch schedulers 
(and other systems) to expect the user to explicitly move 
the data before the job is started (i.e., stage-in) and after 
the job is completed (1.e., stage-out), it is a substantial 
burden on the user. In particular, the user has to know 
in advance all of the data required by the job, which is 
error-prone. Also, depending on the specific application, 
the user has to know the algorithm for how the appli- 
cation maps command-line arguments and configuration 
files to job-specific names for input files and (even more 
problematically) for output files. Of course, one of the 
advantages of a real file system is that the application 
itself can generate, name, and gain access to files as it 
needs to. Admittedly, when things are perfect, the de 
facto stage-in/stage-out model does work, but a file sys- 
tem Is more transparent and more functional. 

Full-fledged diswibuted file systems, including the An- 
drew File System (AFS), are powerful systems. But, al- 
though AFS, and other systems, have many features to 
deal with performance issues across wide-area networks 
(WANs), it is not common to see any distributed file sys- 
tem deployed across WANs. The reasons include: First, 
not every site necessarily uses the same distributed file 
system. Second, not every site uses the same security 
model or system. Third, 1t can be difficult to arrange and 
maintain a common administrative policy across inde- 
pendent sites. Even when the technical difficulties can be 
solved, the social issues can veto a common distributed 
file system across administrative domains. 

In the context of metacomputing (and grid comput- 
ing), the common case scenario is a virtualized compu- 
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tational resource (aka metacomputer or grid) that spans 
different administrative domains as well as different ge- 
ographical locations. The common case scenario is that 
all sites will not be running the same distributed file sys- 
tem nor the same security system. One solution to the 
problem of differentadministrative domains is to require 
that all participating sites must adopt a new infrastruc- 
ture, such as the Grid Security Infrastructure (GSI) [5] 
for security. GSI has functionality, scalability, and ro- 
bustness advantages. But, there are significant social 
(and political) reasons why imposing a common iInfras- 
tructure might be difficult. 


A different approach, taken by the Trellis Project [16], 
is to layer new functionality over selected, existing in- 
frastructure. Whenever possible, the most common wide 
area and local area protocols and systems should be 
bridged and overlayed instead of replaced with new sys- 
tems. We use the term “overlay” to refer to a layering 
of new functionality without significantly changing the 
semantics or implementation of the lower layers. On the 
one hand, maintaining the existing infrastructure makes 
it harder to make radical changes and gain (hopefully) 
commensurate radical improvements in functionality and 
performance. On the other hand, layering and overlay- 
ing are classic strategies that allow for easier deployment 
(especially across administrative domains) and compati- 
bility with existing systems and applications. 


However, the experience of the Trellis Project is that 
the overlay strategy works in practice. Our design ob- 
jectives have been reinforced by our experience with the 
system, especially: 


1. As much as possible, new functionality should be 
implemented at the user-level, instead of requir- 
Ing superuser privileges and administrative inter- 
vention. When deploying systems across adminis- 
trative domains, the need for superuser intervention 
is a significant liability. When unavoidable, supe- 
ruser intervention should be as minimal and famil- 
lar as possible. For example, Trellis NFS does re- 
quire a superuser to create the per-NFS-client ma- 
chine mount point. 


2, Existing systems, such as Secure Shell/Secure Copy 
and the Network File System (NFS), are flexible and 
robust enough to form the basis for new WAN-based 
systems. 


3. The challenge lies in how to integrate the different 
components of an overlay system without having 
to replace the components. Interfaces and mech- 
anisms for cooperation between systems can solve 
most problems. 
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2 The Trellis Project 


The Trellis Project 1s attempting to create a software 
infrastructure to support overlay metacomputing: user- 
level aggregations of computing resources from differ- 
ent administrative domains. The research problems ad- 
dressed by Trellis include scheduling policies [18, 14], 
wide area security [13], file system design [6], and new 
interfaces between different metacomputing components 
and applications. 

In contrast to grid computing [9], overlay metacom- 
puting requires minimal support from systems adminis- 
trators. Trellis is implemented at the user-level and adds 
a thin layer of software over widely-deployed systems 
such as Secure Shell, Secure Copy, and NFS. It is an open 
research question as to whether a radical redesign of 
client-server (and peer-to-peer) computing (e.g., service- 
oriented architecture, new application programming in- 
terfaces (API), new software toolkits), as advocated by 
grid computing, is required or if an evolutionary and 
overlay approach will work equally well. 

At least in the focused application domain of high- 
performance computing (HPC), Trellis and the over- 
lay metacomputing approach has had some significant 
demonstrations of functionality and scalability. A se- 
ries of experiments, dubbed the Canadian Internetworked 
Scientific Supercomputer (CISS), have used the Trel- 
lis system to solve real scientific problems, and agegre- 
gate thousands of processors and many administrative 
domains. With each subsequent experiment, the Trellis 
system has evolved with new functionality and redesigns 
based on the lessons learned. From 2002 to 2004, the 
experiments were: 


1. CISS-1 [19]: November 4, 2002. The Trellis sys- 
tem aggregated 1,376 processors, within 18 admin- 
istrative domains, at 16 different institutions across 
Canada, from the West Coast to the East Coast. A 
computationa] chemistry experiment (using MOL- 
PRO) involving chiral molecules was computed 
over a continuous 24-hour production run. Over 
7,500 jobs and over 3 CPU-years worth of compu- 
tation were completed. 


CISS-1 proved that a global HPC job scheduler 
could be implemented entirely at the user-level, 
without the need for a job broker or resource discov- 
ery, via a pull-based model known as placeholder 
scheduling [18]. The most significant achievement 
of CISS-1 was the ability to aggregate 18 admin- 
istrative domains, where each domain was only 
required to provide a normal, user-level account. 
When relying on the cooperation of different institu- 
tions, the fewer the requirements to participate, the 
more likely it is for them to agree. 
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Figure |: Trellis NFS. These components are (a) the NFS client(s), (b) the NFS server and (c) remote data storage 


Server. 


2. CISS-2: December 23, 2002 to January 2, 2003. 
The Trellis system aggregated hundreds of proces- 
sors to complete two application workloads. A 
molecular dynamics problem was computed using 
GROMACS and a physics problem was computed 
using custom software. 


CISS-2 proved the usability of the Trellis software 
over an extended run and for multiple workloads. 


3. CISS-3: September 15 to 17, 2004. Thousands 
of jobs were completed in the ramp-up to CISS- 
3 from April to September 2004. Then, in a 48- 
hour production run, over 15 CPU-years of compu- 
tation were completed, using over 4,100 processors, 
from 19 universities and institutions. At its peak, 
over 4,000 jobs were running concurrently, includ- 
ing 180 jobs using the new distributed file system, 
Trellis NFS. Two different, unmodified binary ap- 
plications were used: GROMACS and CHARMM. 


CISS-3 demonstrated the functionality and scalabil- 
ity of the Trellis NFS system. CISS-3 was also a 
proof-of-concept for the new Trellis Security Infras- 
tructure (TSI) [13]. For CISS-3, TSI was developed 
to provide user-level, secure, scalable, single sign- 
on functionality for both interactive and background 
jobs. 


3 Trellis NFS 


The focus of this paper is the Trellis NFS file system. In 
providing a file system, the Trellis metacomputing sys- 
tem has specific advantages over the stage-in/stage-out 
approach. First, the application itself can name and ac- 
cess files on demand (e.g., generate filenames by adding 
suffixes to command-line arguments). Second, the sys- 
tem (and not the user) is responsible for data movement. 


a = 


Third, aggressive caching strategies can be implemented 
in a transparent manner. 

The basic architecture of Trellis NFS is shown in Fig- 
ure 1. Note that the NFS client is unmodified. There- 
fore, unmodified binary applications can use Trellis NFS. 
A similar strategy was used by the PUNCH Virtual 
File System [8], although with different WAN transport 
Strategies, different mapping strategies between users 
and accounts, and different security mechanisms. 

Running plain NFS over a WAN is not practical for 
several reasons. One reason is that the NFS protocol 
uses short, synchronous messages. Due to this, WAN 
latency renders NFS unsuitable. We traced the execu- 
tion of a single invocation of the MAB60 (Modified An- 
drew Benchmark) [11] benchmark over NFS and counted 
106,181 RPC calls which averaged 889 bytes in length 
for requests and 156 bytes in length for responses. Us- 
ing the netperf [12] tool we measured a request- 
response rate of 4,537 transactions per second (TPS) for 
a 1OOMbps Ethemet and 17 TPS for the optical network 
between the University of Alberta and the University of 
New Brunswick. 

The Trellis NFS server is based on Linux’s UNFSD 
server [20]. The server runs at the user-level, but a sys- 
tems administrator must create the volume mount points 
on the NFS clients. The mount points can be shared 
among all processes running on the NFS client. This 
system administrator involvement ts a small but unavoid- 
able violation of Trellis’ user-level strategy. By integrat- 
ing the UNFSD server with the Trellis File System h- 
brary [21], the modified UNFSD server can access files 
on any WAN node accessible by Secure Copy and serve 
the files to unmodified NFS clients with NFS seman- 
tics. The global names used by Trellis NFS (see Fig- 
ure 1, NFS Client), such as /t£s/scp:blackhole. 
westgrid.ca:/data/filel, are recognizable as 
Secure Copy inspired names, and are known as Secure 
Copy Locators (SCL). 
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The Trellis NFS server uses aggressive data caching 
to overcome the effects of running a file system over a 
high-latency network. A local disk (or file system) 1s 
used as a cache, called the Trellis cache, in a manner 
similar to Web caches, although the data in Trellis can 
be read-write files. Files are copied into the Trellis cache 
on demand. Because an NFS server cannot know when a 
client has closed a file, a timeout feature is used to sched- 
ule the copy-back of the file to the home node, but we 
are experimenting with the Trellis scheduler telling Trel- 
lis NFS when the copy-back should occur. Thus, Secure 
Copy is the WAN protocol for accessing files and the nor- 
mal NFS RPC protocol is what Trellis NFS uses to serve 
NFS clients on the LAN. 

For HPC workloads, the common case is whole-file 
access and caching, and thus Secure Copy is used. For 
sparse updates of files, it is also possible to transparently 
use rsync-over-ssh to move the data in an efficient 
way, but our HPC workloads do not (in general) bene- 
fit from rsync’s optimizations. 

Through TSI [13], Trellis NFS supports multiple 
users. As with normal NFS, security on Trellis NFS’s 
LAN-client side is based on the (implicit) security of 
the local nodes and local user identities. For WAN se- 
curity, TSI and Trellis NFS uses Secure Shell’s agents 
and public-key authentication (and authorization). Trel- 
lis NFS security overa WAN is as secure as using Secure 
Shell to access remote accounts and, for example, using 
the Concurrent Version System (CVS) over Secure Shell 
to share a CVS repository between different users [3]. 
There are some practical and theoretical security prob- 
lems with NFS, but NES ts still widely used. Rather than 
try to replace NFS, Trellis tries to bridge NFS and the 
WAN. 

A newly developed Trellis SAMBA server provides 
the same functionality as Trellis NFS, but with SAMBA’s 
[2] per-user authentication and the ability todetect when 
a file is closed. With both Trellis NFS and Trellis 
SAMBA, the bridging strategy is the key design deci- 
sion. We focus here on Trellis NFS because of its relative 
maturity and track record with CISS-3. 


3.1 Trellis NFS During CISS-3 


As discussed above, we used the Trellis NFS server as 
part of CISS-3. The CISS-3 experiment included two 
applications: First, GROMACS [15] is a molecular dy- 
namics simulator. Second, CHARMM [4] is a macro- 
molecular simulator written in Fortran. 

The Trellis NFS server was used in two administrative 
domains participating in the CISS-3 experiment. Each 
server handled multiple NFS clients on a local LAN. The 
first site was a cluster at the University of Alberta; a 20- 
node, 40-processor Linux cluster. The second site was 
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| Statistic Average per Hour | 
Number of NFS Clients 68 to 73 | 


(2 jobs per client) 


LAN Data Written 200 MB 
LAN Data Read 75 MB 
LAN RPCs 40.000 


Table 1: Trellis NFS Summary for New Brunswick site 
during CISS-3. All statistics are per-hour. 


a cluster at the University of New Brunswick; an 80- 
node, 160-processor Linux cluster (Table 1). Between 
the two domains, 200 jobs were using Trellis NFS at the 
peak, but the average was 180 jobs. The input and out- 
put data for the GROMACS application (1.e., first home 
node) were stored on a server at the University of Cal- 
gary. The input and output data for the CHARMM appll- 
cation were stored on a server at Simon Fraser University 
(i.e., second home node). Thus, for CISS-3, Trellis NFS 
was running across nodes in atotal of four administrative 
domains, in three Canadian provinces, and separated by 
thousands of kilometres of WAN. 

We are analyzing our trace data from CISS-3. Ta- 
ble | is based on an initial analysis of the LAN traffic 
at the New Brunswick site. The Trellis NFS traffic is de- 
termined by the workload and applications themselves. 
Both applications, like many scientific applications, have 
a burst of read-only activity at job start-up time and a 
burst of write-only activity at job exit time. Very few 
of the LAN RPCs, which are mostly NFS getattr 
RPCs, result in WAN RPCs due to Trellis NFS’s cache 
[6]. Trace data from the New Brunswick site shows one 
WAN getattr RPC for every 360 cache-served LAN 
getattr RPCs. For these workloads, the WAN read 
and write statistics are likely very similar to the LAN 
Statistics, given the read-only, write-only patterns. 


3.2. Micro-benchmark: Bonnie++ 


The Bonnie++ micro-benchmark [7] is normally used to 
evaluate local disk subsystem performance. We use Bon- 
nie++ primarily as a standardized workload to do an on- 
line measurement of Trellis NFS’s performance. There 
are 3 stages in the Bonnie++ benchmark: write, read, 
and re-write. First, three 1 gigabyte files are created and 
written using the write () system call. Second, the 3 
gigabytes of data is read back using the read () system 
call. Third, the 3 gigabytes of data is split into 16 KB 
pages; each page is read, modified and re-written (using 
lseek()). 

Table 2 shows the throughput of the read, write and 
re-write tests, including (in line (c)) the additional MD5 
computation and data transfer overheads required when 
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Configuration YT Read Write Re-write — 
Local Disk 55.4 (2.8) 23.3 (0.36) 15.5 (0.32) 
UNFSD (baseline) 24.1(0.57) 22.1(0.62) 7.6(0.23) 
(a) Trellis NFS over LAN || 23.9(0.79) 22.3(0.54) 7.7 (0.13) 
(b) Trellis NFS over WAN || 24.4(0.61) 22.5(0.54) 7.6 (0.13) 






(c) Trellis NFS over LAN; | 
cold cache, flush cache 





7.0 (2.87) 





532.15) | S21 (1223) | 


Table 2: Bonnie++ throughput. All results are in megabytes per second, averaged over lO runs, standard deviation is 
in parentheses. Higher numbers are better. (a) and (b) are from NFS client’s point of view, with warm caches and no 
data flush. (c) is for end-to-end performance, including a cache miss, flushing data to home node, and MDS hash to 


check data integrity. 


moving data in and out of cache. Although the overheads 
are a key part of Trellis NFS, the main bottleneck is the 
WAN itself and all distributed file systems would expe- 
rience similar overheads since they would have the same 
WAN bottleneck. From the NFS client’s point of view, 
the overheads can be overlapped with computation and 
amortized over a multi-hour run, so it is useful to also 
measure the performance from the NFS client’s point of 
view (lines (a) and (b) of Table 2). The marginally better 
performance of Trellis NFS over WAN (line (b)) as com- 
pared to over a LAN (line (a)) is within measurement 
noise. Not surprisingly, local disk read performance is 
about 2.3 times faster then the NFS configurations. We 
include the local disk for perspective. The write test 
shows all four test configurations have almost equal per- 
formance, when working out of cache, which 1s the com- 
mon case after the initial start of most HPC applications. 

The key conclusion is that, once Trellis NFS has the 
file data in its cache, the performance of Trellis NFS is 
comparable to UNFSD. But, when the cache Is cold, the 
performance is bottlenecked by the WAN for data move- 
ment. Future work will look at reducing the number of 
cold misses in the Trellis cache, but the current situation 
is both functional and reasonable, especially when com- 
pared to the UNFSD baseline. 


4 Concluding Remarks 


Trellis NFS bridges the LAN-based NFS protocol with 
WAN-based protocols, like Secure Copy, to provide a 
distributed file system that is relatively easy to deploy 
because it is (mostly) at the user-level and it 1s overlayed 
on top of existing systems. As with the other elements of 
the Trellis Project, Trellis NFS has been tested in a va- 
riety of Canada-wide experiments, known as CISS, that 
serve to provide empirical evaluations and feedback to 
the design of the Trellis system. 

For future work, we plan to address some of the short- 
comings of Trellis NFS and the Trellis system in gen- 


eral. First, the cache consistency model of Trellis NFS 
is, perhaps, too simple. Currently, there is no locking 
mechanism for multiple writers of the same file to syn- 
chronize their actions. The last job to “close” the file 
will overwrite all of the updates made by previous jobs. 
Fortunately, in the HPC application domain, it 1s rare for 
applications to actively read-write the same file. Jobs 
are often well-partitioned into independent, job-specific 
input (e.g., config.1-2-1.input) and output (e.g., 
config.1-2-1.output) files. However, other ap- 
plication domains and file systems (e.g., the append oper- 
ation of the Google File System [10]) may require some 
form of file consistency control or multiple-writer se- 
mantics. 

Second, as previously mentioned, we are implement- 
ing a version of the Trellis File System using SAMBA [2] 
instead of NFS. Among the advantages of using SAMBA 
include the ability to have per-user authentication to the 
SAMBA server (instead of NFS’s per-client machine se- 
curity model), avoiding superuser-created mount points 
(since some SAMBA clients allow unprivileged users 
to create mount points), and the ability of the SAMBA 
server to see when files are closed, which will make it 
easier to develop cache consistency strategies. SAMBA’s 
stackable Virtual File System (VFS) mechanism ts also a 
cleaner implementation technique, as compared to mod- 
ifying a user-level NFS server directly. Of course, the 
Trellis SAMBA server is consistent with the bridging 
strategy of the Trellis NFS implementation. 
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1 Introduction 


The most basic functionality of a distributed hash table, or 
DHT, 1s to partition a key space across the set of nodes in 
a distributed system such that all nodes agree on the par- 
titioning. Forexample, the Chord DHT assigns each node 
a random identifier from the key space of integers modulo 
2!60 and maps each key to the node whose identifier most 
immediately follows it. Chord 1s thus said to implement 
the successor relation, and so long as each node in the 
network knows its predecessor in the key space, any node 
can compute which keys are mapped onto It. 

An implicit assumption in Chord and other DHT pro- 
tocols 1s that all nodes are able to communicate with each 
other, yet we know this assumpton 1s unfounded in prac- 
tice. We say a set of three hosts, A, B, and C, exhibit 
non-transitivity 1f A can communicate with B, and B can 
communicate with C, but A cannot communicate with C. 
As we show in Section 2, 2.3% of all pairs of nodes on 
PlanetLab exhibit transient periods in which they cannot 
communicate with each other, but in which they can com- 
municate through a third node. These transient periods 
of non-transitivity occur for many reasons, including link 
failures, BGP routing updates, and ISP peering disputes 
(e.g., [15]). 

Such non-transitivity in the underlying network 1s prob- 
lematic for DHTs. Consider for example the Chord net- 
work illustrated in Figure 1. Identifiers increase from the 
left, so node B 1s the proper successor to key k. If nodes A 
and 8 are unable to communicate with each other, A will 
believe that C 1s its successor. Upon receiving a lookup 
request for k, A will return C to the requester. If the re- 
quester then tries to insert a document associated with k 
at node C, node C would refuse, since according to its 
view it 1s not responsible for key k. 

While this example may seem contrived, it is in fact 
quite common. If each pair of nodes with adjacent iden- 
tiiers 1n a 300-node Chord network (independently) has 
a 0.1% chance of being unable to communicate, then we 
expect that there is a 1 — 0.9993 ~ 26% chance that some 
pair will be unable to communicate at any time. However, 
both nodes in such a pair have a 0.9992 chance of being 
able to communicate with the node that most immediately 
precedes them both. 


- ° 
A Cc 


Figure 1: Non-transitivity in Chord. The dashed lines rep- 
resent predecessor links. 


Collectively, the authors have produced three indepen- 
dent DHT implementations: the Bamboo [20] implemen- 
tation 1n OpenDHT [21], the Chord [25] implementa- 
tion in i3 [24], and the Kademlia [13] implementation in 
Coral [9]. Moreover, we have run public deployments of 
these three DHTs on PlanetLab for over a year. 

While DHT algorithms seem quite elegant on paper, in 
practice we found that a great deal of our implementation 
effort was spent discovering and fixing problems caused 
by non-transitivity. Of course, maintaining a full link- 
State routing table at each DHT node would have sufficed 
to solve all such problems, but would also require con- 
siderably more bandwidth than a basic DHT.! Instead, we 
each independently discovered a set of “hacks” to cover 
up the false assumption of full connectivity on which 
DHTs are based. 

In this paper, we categorize the ways in which Bamboo, 
Chord, and Kademlia break down under non-transitivity, 
and we enumerate the ways we modified them to cope 
with these shortcomings. We also discuss application- 
level solutions to the problem. Many of these failure 
modes and fixes were quite painful for us to discover, and 
we hope that—at least in the short term—this work will 
save others the effort. In the longer term, we hope that 
by focusing attention on the problem, we will encourage 
future DHT designers to tackle non-transitivity head-on. 

The next section quantifies the prevalence of non- 
transitivity on the Internet and surveys related work in this 
area. Section 3 presents a brief review of DHT terminol- 
ogy. Section 4 discusses four problems caused by non- 
transitivity in DHTs and our solutions to them. Finally, 
Section 5 concludes. 


'For some applications, link-state routing may in fact be the right 
solution, but such systems are outside the scope of our consideration. 
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2 Prevalence of Non-Transitivity 


The Internet 1s known to suffer from network outages 
(such as extremely heavy congestion or routing conver- 
gence problems) that result in the loss of connectivity be- 
tweensome pairs of nodes [3,16]. Furthermore, the loss of 
connectivity is often non-transitive; in fact, RON [3] and 
SOSR [11] take advantage of such non-transitivity—the 
fact that two nodes that cannot temporarily communicate 
with one another often have a third node that can commu- 
nicate with them both—to improve resilience by routing 
around network outages. 

Gerding and Stribling [10] observed a significant de- 
gree of non-transitivity among PlanetLab hosts; of all pos- 
sible unordered three tuples of nodes (A,B,C), about 9% 
exhibited non-transitivity.2 Furthermore, they attributed 
this non-transitivity to the fact that PlanetLab consists 
of three classes of nodes: Internet] -only, Internet2-only, 
and multi-homed nodes. Although Intermetl-only and 
Internet2-only nodes cannot directly communicate, multi- 
homed nodes can communicate with them both. 

Extending the above study, we have found that tran- 
sient routing problems are also a major source of non- 
transitivity in PlanetLab. In particular, we considered a 
three hour window on August 3, 2005 from the all-pairs 
ping dataset [1]. The dataset consists of pings between all 
pairs of nodes conducted every 15 minutes, with each data 
point averaged over ten ping attempts. 

We counted the number of unordered pairs of hosts 
(A,B) such that A and B cannot reach each other but an- 
other host C can reach both A and B. We found that, of all 
pairs of nodes, about 5.2% of them belonged to this cate- 
gory over the three hour window. Of these pairs of nodes, 
about 56% of the pairs had persistent problems; these 
were probably because of the problem described above. 
However, the remaining 44% of the pairs exhibited prob- 
lems intermittently; in fact, about 25% of the pairs could 
not communicate with each other only in one of the 15- 
minute snapshots. This suggests that non-transitivity 1s 
not entirely an artifact of the PlanetLab testbed, but also 
caused by transient routing problems. 


3 DHT Background 


Before moving on to the core of this paper, we first briefly 
review basic DHT nomenclature. We assume the reader 
has some familiarity with basic DHT routing protocols. 
For more information, see [13, 23, 25]. 

The DHT assigns every key in the identifier space to 
a node, which is called the root (or the successor) of the 
key. The main primitive that DHTs support 1s lookup, in 


*Liet al. [12] have later studied the effect of such non-transitivity on 
the robustness of different DHTs such as Chord and Tapestry. 
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(a) Iterative routing (b) Recursive routing 


Figure 2: Two styles of DHT routing for source node S to 
perform a lookup that terminates at root node R. 


which a node can efficiently discover a key’s root. The 
lookup protocol greedily traverses the nodes of the DHT, 
progressing closer to the root of the key at each step. 

Each node maintains a set of neighbors that it uses to 
route packets. Typically, such neighbors are divided into 
(a) short links chosen from the node’s immediate neigh- 
borhood in the ID space to ensure correctness of lookups, 
and (b) long links chosen to ensure that lookups are eff- 
cient (e.g., take no more than O(log”) hops for a network 
with n nodes). In Chord and Bamboo, the set of short 
links is called the node’s successor list and leaf set, re- 
spectively, and the long links are called fingers and rout- 
ing table entries. While Kademlia uses a single routing 
table, one can still differentiate between its closest bucket 
of short links and farther buckets of long links. 

DHT routing can be either iterative or recursive [8] (see 
Figure 2). Consider a simple example, in which source 
node S initiates a lookup for some key whose root is node 
R. In iterative routing, node S first contacts node A to 
leam about node B, and then S subsequently contacts B. 
In recursive routing, S contacts A, and A contacts B in turn. 

Both routing techniques have different strengths. For 
example, recursive routing is faster than iterative rout- 
ing using the same bandwidth budget [8, 19] and can use 
faster per-node timeouts [20]. On the other hand, iterative 
routing gives the initiating node more end-to-end control, 
which can be used, for instance, for better paralleliza- 
tion [13,19]. We discuss the impact of both approaches 
in the following section. 


4 Problems and Solutions 


This section presents problems caused by non-transitivity 
in DHTs and the methods we use to mitigate them. We 
present these problems mn increasing order of how difficult 
they are to solve. 


4.1 Invisible Nodes 


One problem due to non-transitivity occurs when a node 
learns about system participants from other nodes, yet 
cannot directly communicate with these newly discovered 
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Figure 3: Invisible nodes. S learns about M and N from A 
while trying to route to R, but S has no direct connectivity 
to M. By sending lookup messages to M and N in parallel, 
S avoids being stalled while its request to M times out. 


nodes. This problem arises both during neighbor mainte- 
nance and while performing lookups. 

For example, assume that a node A learns about a poten- 
tial neighbor B through a third node C, but A and B cannot 
directly communicate. We say that from A’s perspective 
B is an invisible node. In early versions of both Bamboo 
and i3-Chord, A would blindly add B as a neighbor. Later, 
A would notice that B was unreachable and remove it, but 
in the meantime A would try to route messages through B. 

A related problem occurs when nodes blindly trust fail- 
ure notifications from other nodes. Continuing the above 
example, when A fails to contact B due to non-transitivity, 
ina naive implementation A willinform C of this fact, and 
C will erroneously remove B as a neighbor. 

A simple fix for both of these problems is to prevent 
nodes from blindly trusting other nodes with respect to 
which nodes in the network are up or down. Instead, 
a node A should only add a neighbor B after success- 
fully communicating with it, and A should only remove 
a neighbor with whom it can no longer directly communi- 
cate. This technique 1s used by all three of our DHTs. 

Invisible nodes also cause performance problems dur- 
ing iterative routing, where the node performing a lookup 
must communicate with nodes that are not its immediate 
neighbors in the overlay. For example, as shown in Fig- 
ure 3, anode S may learn of another node M through its 
neighbor A, but may be unable to directly communicate 
with M to perform a lookup. S will eventually time out 
its request to M, but such timeouts increase the latency of 
lookups substantially. 

Three techniques can mitigate the effect of invisible 
nodes on lookup performance in iterative routing. First, a 
DHT can use virtual coordinates such as those computed 
by Vivaldi [7] to choose tighter timeouts. This technique 
should work well in general, although we have found that 


as 


—— Loopy Lookup Path 
enna Following Predecessor Links | 





Figure 4: Routing loops. In i3-Chord, if a lookup passes 
by the correct successor on account of non-transitivity, a 
routing loop arises. The correctness of lookup can be im- 
proved in such cases by traversing predecessor links. 


the Vivaldi implementations in both Bamboo and Coral 
are too inaccurate on PlanetLab to be of much use.? 

Second, a node can send several messages in parallel 
for each lookup, allowing requests to continue towards the 
root even when some others time out. As shown in Fig- 
ure 3, S can send lookup messages to M and N in parallel. 
This technique was first proposed in Kademlia [13]. 

Third, a node can remember other nodes that 1t was un- 
able to reach in the past. Using this technique, which 
we call a unreachable node cache, a node S marks 
M as unreachable after a few failed communication at- 
tempts. Then, if M is encountered again during a subse- 
quent lookup request, S immediately concludes that it is 
unreachable without wasting bandwidth and suffering a 
timeout. 

OpenDHT and /3 both use recursive routing, but Coral 
implements iterative routing using the above approach, 
maintaining three parallel RPCs and a unreachable node 
cache. 


4.2 Routing Loops 


In i3-Chord, non-transitivity causes routing loops as fol- 
lows. i3-Chord forwards a data packet to the root for a 
key k, which is the node whose identifier most immedi- 
ately succeeds & in the circular key space. In Figure 4, 
let the proper root for k be R. Also, assume that P can- 
not communicate with R. A lookup routed through P thus 
skips over R to N, the next node in the key space with 
which P can communicate. N, however, knows its correct 
predecessor in the network, and therefore knows that it 1s 


3We note, however, that neither of our Vivaldi implementations in- 
clude the kinds of filtering used by Pietzuch. Ledlie, and Seltzer to pro- 
duce more accurate coordinates on PlanetLab [17]: it is possible that 
their implementation would produce more accurate timeout values. 
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not the root fork. It thus forwards the lookup around the 
ring, and a loop is formed. 

It should be noted that this problem does not occur in 
the origina! version of the Chord protocol, since a node 
does not forward a lookup request to the target node [25]; 
instead the predecessor of the target node returns the tar- 
get node to the requester. However, this operation would 
introduce an extra RTT delay in forwarding an 73 packet, 
and still will not eliminate the problems created by non- 
transitive routing (see the example in Figure 1). 

Bamboo and Kademlia avoid routing loops by defin- 
ing a total ordering over nodes during routing. In these 
networks, a node A only forwards a lookup on key k to 
another node B if |B —k| < |A —k!, where “—” represents 
modular subtraction in Bamboo and XOR in Kademlia. 

Introducing such a total ordering in i3-Chord is 
straightforward: instead of forwarding a lookup towards 
the root, a node can stop any lookup that has already 
passed its root. For example, when WN receives a lookup 
for k from P, it knows something is amiss since P< k <N, 
but N is not the direct successor of k. An alternative mech- 
anism for preventing loops would be to store a key on its 
predecessor node, rather than its successor node [6]. 

Stopping a lookup in this way avoids loops, but it is 
often possible to get closer to the root for a key by routing 
along predecessor links once normal routing has stopped. 
i3’s Chord implementation backtracks in this way. For 
example, the dashed lines from N back to R in Figure 4 
show the path of the lookup using predecessor links. To 
guarantee termination when backtracking, once a packet 
begins following predecessor links it is never again routed 
along forward links. 





4.3. Broken Return Paths 


Often an application built atop a DHT routing layer wants 
to not only route to the root of a key but also to retrieve 
some value back. For example, it may route a put request 
to the root, in which case it expects an acknowledgment 
of its request in return. Likewise, with a get request, it 
expects to receive any values stored under the given key. 
In one very important case, it routes a request to join the 
DHT to the root and expects to receive the root’s leaf set 
or successor list in return. 

As shown in Figure 5, when a source S routes a request 
recursively to the root R, the most obvious and least costly 
way for R to respond is to communicate with S directly 
over IP. While this approach works well in the common 
case, it fails with non-transitivity; the existence of a route 
from S to R through the overlay does not guarantee the 
existence of the direct IP route back. We know of two 
solutions to this problem. 

The first solution is to source route the message back- 
wards along the path it traveled from S to R in the first 
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Figure 5: Broken return paths. Although S can route a 
put or get request to A through the overlay, there may be 
no direct IP route back from R to S. One alternative is to 
route the result back along the path taken from S to R; the 
other is to route through a random neighbor T. 


place, as shown by the dotted line in Figure 5. Since 
each node along the path forwarded the message through 
a neighbor that had been responding to its probes for live- 
ness, it 1s likely that this return path is indeed routable. A 
downside of this solution is that the message takes sev- 
eral hops to return to the client, wasting the bandwidth of 
multiple nodes.* 

A less costly solution 1s to have R source route its re- 
sponse to S through a random member of its leaf set or 
successor list, as shown by the dashed line in Figure 5. 
These nodes are chosen randomly with respect to R itself 
(by the random assignment of node identifiers), so most 
of them are likely to be able to route to S. Moreover, we 
already know that R can route to them, or it would not 
have them as neighbors. 

A problem with both of these solutions is that they 
waste bandwidth in the common case where F can in- 
deed send its response directly to S. To avoid this waste, 
we have S acknowledge the direct response from R. If R 
fails to receive an acknowledgment after some timeout, R 
source routes the response back (either along the request 
path or through a single neighbor). This timeout can be 
chosen using virtual coordinates, although we have had 
difficulty with Vivaldi on PlanetLab as discussed earlier. 
Alternatively, we can simply choose a conservative time- 
out value: as it 1s used only in the uncommon case where 
R cannot route directly to S, it affects the latency of only a 
few requests in practice. Bamboo/OpenDHT routes back 
through a random leaf-set neighbor in the case of non- 
transitivity, using a timeout of five seconds. 


+A similar approach, where R uses the DHT’s routing algorithm to 
route its response to S’s identifier. has a similar cost but a lower likeli- 
hood of success in most cases, so we ignore it here. 
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Figure 6: /nconsistent roots. A put from S, 1s routed to 
the root, R, which should replicate it on R’,C,D. But since 
R cannot communicate with R’, it replicates it on C-E in- 
stead. R’ will later acquire a replica during synchroniza- 
tion with C-E. 


We note that iterative routing does not directly suffer 
from this problem. Since S directs the routing process it- 
self, it will assume R is down and look for an alternate 
root R’ (i.e., the node that would be the root if R were ac- 
tually down). Of course, depending on the application, R’ 
may not be a suitable replacement for R, but that reduces 
to the inconsistent root problem, which we discuss next. 


4.4 Inconsistent Roots 


The problems we have discussed so far are all routing 
problems. In this section, we discuss a problem caused 
by non-transitivity that affects the correctness of the par- 
titioning of the DHT key space. 

Most DHT applications assume that there is only one 
root for a given key in the DHT at any given time. As 
shown in Figure 6, however, this assumption may be in- 
valid in the presence of non-transitivity. In the figure, 
node R is the proper root of key k, but since R and R’ can- 
not communicate, R’ mistakenly believes it is the root for 
k. A lookup from S| finds the correct root, but a lookup 
from S> travels through node /, which also cannot com- 
municate with R, and terminates instead at R’. 

Prior work has explored the issue of multiple roots due 
to transient conditions created by nodes joining and leav- 
ing the overlay, but has not explored the effects of misbe- 
havior in the underlying network [4]. 

Given acomplete partition of the network, it is difficult 
to solve this problem at all, and we are not aware of any 
existing solutions to it. On the other hand, if the degree of 
non-transitivity 1s limited, the problem can be eliminated 
by the use of a consensus algorithm. The use of such al- 
gorithms in DHTs Is an active area of research [14,22]. 


Nonetheless, consensus is expensive in messages and 
bandwidth, so many existing DHTs use a probabilistic ap- 
proach to solving the problem instead. For example, Free- 
Pastry 1.4.1 maintains full link-state routing information 
for each leaf set, and a node Is considered alive if any other 
member of its leaf set can route to it [2]. Once routabil- 
ity has been provided in this manner, existing techniques 
(e.g., [4]) can be used to provide consistency. 

An altemative approach used by both DHash [5] and 
OpenDHT [18] is to solve the inconsistent root problem 
at the application layer. Consider the traditional put/get 
interface to hash tables. As shown in Figure 6, DHash 
sends a put request from S; for a key-value pair (k,v) to 
the r closest successors of k, each of which stores a replica 
of (k,v).? In the figure, R cannot communicate with R’, 
and hence the wrong set of nodes store replicas. 

To handle this case, as well as normal failures, the 
nodes in each successor list periodically synchronize with 
each other to discover values they should be storing 
(see [5, 18] for details). As shown in the figure, R’ syn- 
chronizes with C-E and learns about the value put by S}. 
A subsequent get request from S2 which is routed to R’ 
will thus find the value despite the non-transitivity. 

Of course, if R’ fails to synchronize with C-E between 
the put from S; and the get from So, it will mistakenly send 
an empty response for the get. To avoid this case, for each 
get request on key k, DHash and OpenDHT query multi- 
ple successors of k. For example, in the figure, R’ would 
send the get request to C—E, and all four nodes would re- 
spond to Sz, which would then compile a combined re- 
sponse. This extra step increases correctness at the cost of 
increased latency and load; OpenDHT uses heuristics to 
decide when this extra step can be eliminated safely [19]. 


5S Conclusion 


In this paper, we enumerated several ways in which naive 
DHT implementations break down under non-transitivity, 
and we presented our experiences in dealing with the 
problems when building and deploying three indepen- 
dent DHT-based systems-—OpenDHT [2] ] that uses Bam- 
boo [20], i3 [24] that uses Chord [25], and Coral [9] that 
uses Kademlia [13]. While we believe that the ultimate 
long-term answer to dealing with issues arising from non- 
transitivity 1s perhaps a fresh DHT design, we hope that, 
at least in the short term, this work will save others the 
effort of finding and fixing the problems we encountered. 


>DHash actually stores erasure codes rather than replicas, but the 
distinction is not relevant to this discussion. 
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Abstract 


PlanetLab was conceived as both an experimental 
testbed and a platform for long-running services. It has 
been quite successful at the former, less so at the latter. 
In this paper we examine why. The crux of the prob- 
lem is that there are few incentives for researchers to de- 
velop long-running services. Research prototypes fulfill 
publishing requirements, whereas long-running services 
do not. Several groups have tried to deploy research 
services, long-running services that are useful, but also 
novel enough to be published. These services have been 
generally unsuccessful. In this paper we discuss the dif- 
ficulties in developing a research service, our exper- 
ences in developing a research service called Stork, and 
offer suggestions on how to increase the incentives for 
researchers to develop research services. 


1 Introduction 


Building a long-running service on PlanetLab[ 12] is dif- 
ficult. PlanetLab has been used extensively to test and 
measure experimental research prototypes, but few long- 
running services are in wide-spread use. At the root of 
the problem is the “dual use” purpose of PlanetLab as 
originally conceived. On the one hand, PlanetLab is 
a research testbed, giving researchers access to numer- 
ous geographically-distributed nodes, realistic network 
behavior, and realistic client workloads. The bulk of 
PlanetLab activity to date has been of this sort. Most 
of the services that run on PlanetLab are short-lived re- 
search prototypes, developed as part of various research 
projects and funded by research funding agencies. As 
such, the prototypes exist to support experiments and 
produce publishable results. They must be sufficiently 
novel and must function only well enough to run the 
necessary experiments and collect the necessary results 
to validate the design. 

On the other hand, PlanetLab is supposed to be a plat- 
form for deploying long-lived services, connecting re- 
searchers who want to produce these services with the 
users who want to use them. Presumably these services 
are based on earlier research prototypes, and incorporate 
novel features that the users find appealing. To date, very 


few of these long-lived services have been deployed and 
even fewer have come into wide-spread use. 


The reasons for this lie in the lack of incentives for 
researchers to produce long-lived services. The original 
PlanetLab paper is notably silent on this subject: Planet- 
Lab’s dual purpose is touted as the most distinguishing 
characteristic of the PlanetLab approach to changing the 
Internet, but no blueprint is given for how this dual use 
will come to be. Most of the discussion revolves around 
how to support it, rather than how to make it a reality. 


As aresult, there are few long-lived services on Plan- 
etLab. PlanetLab is designed and used by researchers 
for whom the reward structure provides little incentive 
to convert research prototypes into long-lived services. 
Research prototypes suffice for publication; since the re- 
ward for developing a new research prototype is quite 
high, and the reward for converting an existing prototype 
into a long-lived service is quite low, it is litthe wonder 
that PlanetLab is awash in prototypes while suffering a 
drought of services. 


A potential middle ground is the research service, 
a long-lived service with sufficient research content to 
warrant publication. They are more interesting than 
simple services, and more available and reliable than 
research prototypes. Unfortunately, by spanning the 
gap between simple services and research prototypes, 
research services must meet the requirements of both 
worlds (Figure |). They must have a research compo- 
nent so as to fit into the standard research reward struc- 
ture, yet must not have any corner cases that make them 
unreliable. They must be long-lived, yet permit experi- 
mentation. There are several reasons why it is extremely 
difficult to build a successful research service: 


e Research services must contain a research compo- 
nent that supports a research hypothesis. They must 
do something new and interesting, rather than es- 
tablished and mundane, as the reward system val- 
ues novelty. 

e Research services must rely on other research ser- 
vices. A research service need not be novel in all 
respects, but in those areas where it 1s not, it 1s ex- 
pected to make use of the current state-of-the-art re- 
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Research Prototypes Research Services Services 


Reliability Unimportant Very [Important | Very Important | 
Novelty | Very Important Very Imporant | Unimportant 
Research Interest High High Low 
Bullet Stork Sirius 
Example Services SHARK Bellagio | CoMon 
CoBlitz | AppManager 


Figure 1: Characteristics of research services, services, 
and research prototypes. 


search results. If, for example, recent research has 
shown that reliable data transfer is best achieved us- 
ing a particular technique, a research service that 
incorporates reliable data transfer will be expected 
to use that technique. That means that research ser- 
vices end up depending on one another. Since a 
well-known aphorism is to avoid having one’s re- 
search depend on another research project, this 1s 
not a recipe for success. 

e Research services are prone to instability. Research 
prototypes ignore the corner cases for a reason — 
they are difficult to handle and don’t contribute to 
the research results. This means that a research 
service tends to have a relatively high bug/failure 
rate. Interaction between research services makes 
the problem worse. Each additional service intro- 
duces its own set of corner cases, increasing the size 
of the corners and decreasing overall stability. 


For the remainder of the paper we describe the de- 
velopment cycle of a PlanetLab research service called 
Stork. We then discuss the issues and problems that 
cause research services to enter a downward spiral on 
PlanetLab, and conclude with suggestions on how to 
break the cycle by providing incentives for researchers 
to develop research services rather than research proto- 


types. 
2 Stork 


Stork is a PlanetLab research service that installs and 
maintains software for other services. A key problem 
facing PlanetLab services is the difficulty in installing 
software on a large set of nodes and keeping that soft- 
ware updated over a long period of time. Researchers 
need to quickly and efficiently distribute new package 
content to huge numbers of nodes, and do so in the face 
of network and node failures. In such an environment, 
nodes may miss software updates, however the correct 
software state must eventually be reached. In addition, 
software must be installed on the nodes efficiently. Each 
node runs hundreds of slices, many of which will install 
the same software. Having hundreds of copies of the 
Same software on a node Is not feasible; provisions must 
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be made for sharing copies between slices. 

Stork solves this software maintenance problem. 
Software installed using Stork is securely shared be- 
tween slices, and a package 1s not downloaded if another 
slice on the same node already has it installed. Stork 
uses efficient transfer mechanisms such as CobBlitz[4] 
and BitTorrent(5] to transfer files. Stork has security fea- 
tures that allow developers to share a package on a repos- 
itory without trusting each other or the package reposi- 
tory administrator. 

Stork uses the functionality provided by other long- 
running services to enhance its capabilities. Stork uses 
Proper[ 10] to share and protect content, CoDeeN[19] 
and CoBlitz to transfer files, and AppManager[8] to de- 
ploy itself on every node. 

We first give an overview of the Stork project through- 
Out its development. We then discuss the specific prob- 
lems that we encountered during different phases of de- 
velopment and how these problems are instances of the 
more general problems that plague research services. 


2.1 Timeline 


We present a timeline for Stork in Figure 2. The time- 
line illustrates the different phases of the project during 
development and deployment. Each period begins when 
the first line of code for a version was written. The re- 
sources, implementation and tool features for each ver- 
sion are also discussed. 

Throughout the design and development of Stork we 
performed incremental roll-out and development. Our 
intention was to gradually build Stork’s capabilities 
along with its user base, relying on user feedback to help 
define its development. 


2.1.1 Plan-apt (Stork predecessor) 


Plan-apt is a precursor to Stork that we developed for the 
purpose of installing and updating packages on Planet- 
Lab nodes. Plan-apt is essentially a simple remote ex- 
ecution program with functionality tailored to package 
installation. It allows a single host to push package up- 
dates to many client slices. Unfortunately, since plan-apt 
required the user to start a daemon in each slice to be 
managed, the setup cost was unattractive. 

We were frustrated by the inefficiencies of plan-apt 
with regard to setup, disk usage, and security. We de- 
cided to shelve remote execution to instead focus on a 
tool that securely shares package content between slices 
on a single node. 


2.1.2 Stork (Alpha release) 


We developed the first version of Stork to address plan- 
apt’s shortcomings. This version uses apt to fetch pack- 
ages and resolve dependencies, but provides extra secu- 
rity and disk space savings. It was mostly focused on 
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Stork development timeline 


























Phase Plan—apt Stork (Alpha) Stork (Beta) Stork (Version 1.0) 
| Professor 1 Professor 1 Professor ! Professor 
Resources ] Ph. D. student 1 Ph. D. student 1 Ph. D. student 1 Ph. D. student 
(working remotely) 3 undergraduates 7 undergraduates 
~2500 lines of C ~5000 lines of C ~5000 lines of Python ~10000 lines of Python 
Implementation ~20 files ~40 files ~30 files ~60 files 
two components | two Components four components five components 





A basic remote shell| Package manager Package manager Package manager 
Used apt underneath} Used apt underneath Efficient Transfer (CoBlitz) Everything in Beta version 
No security Minimal Security Full Security BitTorrent, Coral support 
: Never released | Minimally released Full Release on PlanetLab Vserver support 
Prominent Features Client —> Slice tool | Slice —> Stork tool Deployed using Appmanager Web repository interface 
DSMT interface 


Central package control 


Uses Stork repository 
Saves disk space 


Uses apt repository | Uses apt repository 
Saves disk space 


Shares via NFS Shares via Proper Automatic {Initialization __ 


~“ 





May 15,2003 November 12,2003 April 27, 2004 May 11, 2005 Current 


Figure 2: This timeline shows the evolution of the Stork project. We show the resources used during development, the 
method of implementation, and the prominent features of each release. 


creating a package manager that efficiently and securely 
shares content between slices using NFS. 


2.1.3 Stork (Beta release) 


In the next iteration we rewrote Stork using Python to 
clean up the code and provide additional functionality 
missing in the alpha version. We also developed Stork 
into an independent package management tool no longer 
reliant on apt. We added support for additional trans- 
fer methods and package types. This version of Stork 
uses packages primarily in the RPM format and resolves 
dependencies itself. We also use Proper to securely 
share packages between slices using hard links and file 
immutable bits. This provides a fast and transparent 
method to share files instead of NFS. 

We divided Stork into four components to handle dif- 
ferent tasks. As in the previous version there is a Stork 
slice on each node as well as a set of installation tools, 
but the beta version also added repository scripts and a 
set of tools to authorize package use. Users digitally sign 
packages and specify to Stork which other users’ digital 
signatures they trust for groups of packages. Stork ver- 
ifies package signatures before installing a package in a 
slice. 


2.1.4 Stork (Version 1.0) 


The latest version of Stork features another re-write and 
additional functionality. We changed to a more modu- 
lar design that allows developers to write simple stubs 
to perform similar actions using different implementa- 
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lions. For example, Stork has a stub interface for net- 
work transfers with stubs such as HTTP, CoDeeN, FTP, 
CoBlitz, and BitTorrent available. A developer could 
create a new stub for Bullet[9] and then use that stub 
with Stork without modifying any other code. 


2.2 Problems 


The problems with different versions of Stork were 
mainly due to competing interests. Since Stork ts a re- 
search service, we tried to balance research and useful- 
ness. Where practical, we made use of other research 
services so as to increase Stork’s functionality. For ex- 
ample, Stork downloads content using CoBlitz and Bit- 
Torrent, shares files across slices using Proper, and has a 
novel technique for validating packages. The complex- 
ity of providing these features has greatly decreased the 
usability and stability of Stork as a whole. 

When developing the beta version of Stork we de- 
cided to include intelligent content transfer. Point-to- 
point HTTP transfers worked fine for the loads experi- 
enced by earlier versions of Stork, but clearly would not 
scale to larger numbers of users. As a result we added 
support for other transfer types, including BitTorrent, 
CoBlitz, and CoDeeN. We allowed the user to choose 
what transfer type they wanted to use for their trans- 
fer, but unfortunately when a transfer type failed, we did 
not retry with another type. From a research standpoint 
this was an appropriate simplification because all of the 
functionality was there. From a service point of view, it 
caused failures that our users did not appreciate. 
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Stork also depends on Proper, a research service that 
enables inter-slice interaction such as file sharing. This 
dependency has also proven problematic, as getting 
Stork and Proper to work well together has been diffi- 
cult. When an error occurs it isn’t clear where the prob- 
lem lies. Stork must depend on Proper because shar- 
ing package files between slices is a key motivation for 
Stork. Sharing files allows Stork to save disk space, 
avoid unnecessary information downloads, and reduces 
the memory use of shared programs. However, these 
features are more beneficial to the PlanetLab infrastruc- 
ture than individual users; users want a service that al- 
ways works, rather than one that works most of the time 
and provides only intangible benefits. 

Downloading packages securely is a major feature of 
Stork. The standard solution is a package repository that 
is trusted to contain only valid packages. This security 
model is inappropriate for PlanetLab’s unbundled man- 
agement. Instead, Stork allows users to sign packages 
digitally, and only install packages with acceptable sig- 
natures. Acceptable signatures can be specified on a per- 
package basis, allowing a user to accept another user’s 
signature for certain packages but not others. 

Although these measures greatly increase Stork’s se- 
curity, it makes Stork more complicated for our users. 
Users must not only sign packages that they upload to 
Our repository, but they must also configure Stork to 
accept the appropriate signatures. This complexity has 
been the source of much confusion and frustration by 
Our users. 


3 Making Research Services Viable 


The requirements for research and stability oppose each 
other and create a fundamental tension in research ser- 
vice development. This tension helps to create a down- 
ward spiral for each research service on PlanetLab and 
underscores the gap between research and real world 
practices. In this section we describe the downward spi- 
ral, and offer suggestions for escaping tt. 


3.1 The Downward Spiral of Research 
Services on PlanetLab 


One problem that most services face is they get into a 
negative cycle that stunts project development and pre- 
vents the growth of a strong user base. A service cannot 
build a user base because it lacks stability and features. 
The features and stability cannot be provided without a 
large user base to drive the feature set and do the neces- 
sary third-party testing. 

Research services on PlanetLab tend to be either 
very successful in attracting users (e.g. CoDeploy and 
Coral[7}) or have few users (e.g. Stork, Bellagio(1], 
and DSMT[6]). There doesn’t appear to be any mid- 
dle ground. Most of the successful research services 
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Figure 3: The number of slices that used Stork on each 
day from June Ist to August 20th, 2005. 


on PlanetLab are HTTP content distribution networks 
that provide the same functionality as existing non- 
PlanetLab services. They do not have dependencies on 
external research services: either they don’t need such 
services, or the research groups developed the necessary 
research services themselves. For example, CoBlitz de- 
pends on CoDeeN, CoMon, and CoDNS, all developed 
by the same research group. 

The failed research services tend to only be useful for 
other PlanetLab researchers, and have dependencies on 
other research services. The former reduces the avail- 
able user base, while the latter decreases stability. As 
a research service depends on more and more research 
services, the size and number of corner cases increases. 
Eventually, almost the entire operational space is cor- 
ners, leaving very little of the service functional. This 
leads users to avoid the service and continues the spiral. 


3.2 Escaping the Spiral 


We have several suggestions to help improve the quality 
and usability of research services on PlanetLab. 


1, Fall-back gracefully to independent operation. 

Although a research service may depend on other 
research services, it should fall back to more relli- 
able functionality if necessary. For example, Stork 
uses Proper to share files but will directly download 
and install them if Proper fails. Stork also falls back 
to direct HTTP transfers should the more sophisti- 
cated download mechanisms fail. In many cases 
this fall-back does not inconvenience the user, it 
only decreases the overall efficiency of the system. 
Since users prefer functionality to efficiency, this 
seems a reasonable trade-off, at the cost of addi- 
tional complexity to implement the fall-back mech- 
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anism. 
. Build on other research services. 

The previous suggestion does not mean that re- 
search services should never rely on one another. It 
should just be done in moderation. We believe that 
inter-dependency is a good thing, as it increases re- 
search service functionality and potential user base. 
To date, we have tried to be active users of any ap- 
propriate research service on PlanetLab. Stork uses 
Proper, CoDeeN, CoBlitz, and AppManager to pro- 
vide it with improved functionality. We have also 
investigated using PLUSH[16], DSMT, Coral, Bel- 
lagio, PSEPR, and Sirius to various degrees. 

. There must be a reliable core. 

While research services are interesting because 
of the research component, users just want them to 
work. If a research service provides an operational 
subset that always works, then users can be assured 
that there are some functions that are well tested 
and can be depended upon. In other words, the 
research service developer should make a reliable 
service and build the research framework around tt. 
. Incentives are needed for research service cre- 
ation. 

Services like AppManager work very well in 
practice, but are uninteresting from a research 
standpoint. For that reason few of them exist on 
PlanetLab, although those that do exist are stable 
and well-used. The motivation for creating such 
services isn’t clear, but may be similar to that of 
people who write open source software. Service 
creators obtain a certain amount of renown within 
the community but largely donate their effort with 
the hope that others will also donate useful soft- 
ware. 

If the PlanetLab Consortium were to offer prizes 
for service creation and deployment (similar to the 
Ansari X-Prize [20]), it would increase the interest 
In service creation. Currently there are too many 
research prototypes and too few services to have a 
stable base to build upon. 

Perhaps PlanetLab should start its own confer- 
ences and/or journals that focus on research ser- 
vices that have real user bases. WORLDS 1s a 
step in the right direction, but workshop publica- 
tions don’t have the same weight as conferences 
and journals. Not only would these publications 
help other researchers to develop research services, 
it would give them an incentive to do so. Alterna- 
tively, sessions which focus on high-quality expe- 
riences papers could be added to existing confer- 
ences. 


5. Standardized interfaces are not the solution. 


The problem with inter-service dependency 1s 


not the lack of standardized interfaces. Dealing 
with different interfaces for different services is not 
that difficult; adding a new data transfer service 
to Stork is as simple as writing a few stub rou- 
tines. The problem is running into comer cases 
in which the research service does not work cor- 
rectly. Working around a bug in another service 
is extremely difficult and ttme-consuming. Effort 
should be expended reducing corner cases and doc- 
umenting those that remain, rather than standardiz- 
ing interfaces. 


4 Conclusion 


Throughout this paper we have described the problems 
that research services face on PlanetLab. The require- 
ments for novelty and interuse cause instability that frus- 
trates users. We have provided suggestions explaining 
how to build a reliable and stable tool for users with- 
out sacrificing the research value of the service. New 
incentives for research services along with better tech- 
niques for building research service would help to de- 
velop PlanetLab. With time, PlanetLab may fulfill the 
dream of having long-running research services running 
alongside research prototypes. 
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Using PlanetLab for Network Research: 
Myths, Realities, and Best Practices 


Neil Spring, Larry Peterson, Andy Bavier, and Vivek Pai 


1 Introduction 


PlanetLab is a research testbed that supports 428 experi- 
ments on 276 sites, with 583 nodes in 30 countries. It has 
lowered the barrier to distributed experimentation in net- 
work measurement, peer-to-peer networks, content distri- 
bution, resource management, authentication, distributed 
hile systems, and many other areas. 


PlanetLab did not become a useful network testbed 
overnight. It started as littke more than a group of Linux 
machines with a common password file, which scaled 
poorly and suffered under load. However, PlanetLab was 
conceived as an evolvable system under the direction of a 
community of researchers. With their help, PlanetLab ver- 
sion 3.0 has since corrected many previous faults through 
virtualization and substantial performance isolation. This 
paper is meant to guide those considering developing a 
network service or experiment on PlanetLab by separat- 
ing widely-held myths from the realities of service and 
experiment deployment. 


Building and maintaining a testbed for the research 
community taught us lessons that may shape its contin- 
ued evolution and may generalize beyond PlanetLab to 
other systems. First, users do not always search out “best 
practice” approaches: they expect the straightforward ap- 
proach to work. Second, users rarely report failed at- 
tempts: we learned of the perceived shortcomings de- 
scribed in this paper through conversations, not through 
messages to the mailing lists. Third, frustration lingers: 
users hesitate to give another chance to a system that was 
recently inadequate or difficult to use. These experiences 
are especially challenging for an evolvable system, which 
relies on user feedback to evolve so that more users can 
be supported by features they desire. 

We organize the myths in decreasing order of veracity: 
those that are realities in Section 2, that were once true 
in Section 3, and those that are false if best practices are 
employed in Section 4. We summarize the discussion in 
Section 5. 


2 Realities 


This section describes widely-cited criticisms of Planet- 
Lab that are entirely true, and are likely to remain so even 
as PlanetLab evolves. 


Reality: Results are not reproducible 


PlanetLab was designed to subject network services to 
real-world conditions, not to provide a controlled envi- 
ronment. By running a service for months or years, re- 
searchers should be able to identify trends and understand 
the performance and reliability their service achieves. An 
experiment that runs for an hour will reflect only the con- 
ditions of the network (and PlanetLab) during that hour. 


Various aspects of a service can be meaningfully mea- 
sured by applying simple rules-of-thumb. Avoid heavily- 
loaded times and nodes: CoMon [5] tracks and publishes 
current resource usage on each PlanetLab node. Secure 
more resources for your experiment from a brokerage ser- 
vice (see Section 3) if needed. Repeat experiments to gen- 
erate statistically valid results. Finally, regard PlanetLab’s 
ability to exercise a system in unintended ways, producing 
unexpected results, as a feature, not a bug. 


Reality: The network between PlanetLab sites does 
not represent the {nternet 


No testbed, no simulator [2], and no emulator is inher- 
ently representative of the Internet. The challenges for 
researchers are to develop experiments that overcome this 
limitation, perhaps by recruiting real users behind residen- 
tial access networks, or, failing that, to interpret results 
taking PlanetLab’s special network into account. The 
challenge for PlanetLab Is to evolve so that this limitation 
is less severe, seeking new sites and new access links. 


PlanetLab’s network is dominated by global research 
and education network (GREN) [1] (Intermet2 in the 
United States). However, commercial sites have joined 
PlanetLab and research sites have connected machines to 
DSL and cable modem links: 26 sites are purely on the 
commercial Internet. The question is, how does Planet- 
Lab’s network connectivity affect research? 


First, some experiments are suitable for the GREN. 
Claims that a new routing technique can find better routes 
than BGP are suspect if those better routes take advan- 
tage of well-provisioned research networks that are not 
allowed by BGP policy. However, claims that a service 
can find the best available route might be accurate even 
on the GREN: results obtained on the GREN are not nec- 
essarily tainted. 
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Second, services for off-PlanetLab users and network 
measurement projects that send probes off-PlanetLab ob- 
serve the commercial Internet. Although most of Planet- 
Lab is on the GREN, most machines also connect to the 
commercial network or are part of transit ASes. The Plan- 
etFlow auditing service {4] reports that PlanetLab nodes 
communicate with an average of 565,000 unique IP ad- 
dresses each day. PlanetSeer [10], which monitors TCP 
connections between CoDeeN nodes at PlanetLab sites 
and Web clients/servers throughout the Internet, observed 
traffic traversing 10,090 ASes, including al! tier-1 ISPs, 
96% of the tier-2 ISPs, roughly 80% of the tier-3 and 4 
ISPs, and even 43% of the tier-5 [SPs. Measurement ser- 
vices like Scriptroute [7] can use the geographic diversity 
of vantage points provided by PlanetLab to probe the In- 
ternet without being limited by the network topology be- 
tween PlanetLab nodes. 

Finally, it is sometimes not the topology of the GREN, 
but the availability of its very high bandwidths and low 
contention that calls results into question. Researchers 
can, however, limit the bandwidth their slices consume 
to emulate a lower bandwidth link, via user-space mecha- 
nisms (e.g., pacing the send rate) or by asking PlanetLab 
support to lower the slice’s outgoing bandwidth cap. 


Reality: PlanetLab nodes are not representative of 
peer-to-peer network nodes 

Typically, this is a comment about the high-bandwidth 
network (see above). Sometimes it means that PlanetLab 
is a managed infrastructure and not subject to the same 
churn as desktop systems. 

Although PlanetLab 1s not equivalent to a set of desk- 
top machines—and it is not expected to scale to millions 
of machines—it can contribute to P2P services. A “seed 
deployment” on PlanetLab would show the value of a new 
service and encourage end-users to load the service on 
desktop machines. End System Multicast [3] instead uses 
PlanetLab nodes as the “super nodes” of a P2P network. 
PlanetLab can contribute a core of stable, managed nodes 
to P2P systems. 


3 Myths that are no longer true 

Some who tried to use early versions of PlanetLab found 
challenges that are no longer so daunting because Planet- 
Lab has evolved. 


Myth: PlanetLab is too heavily loaded 

Although PlanetLab may always be under-provisioned 
and load is especially high before conference deadlines, 
this perception 1s misleading in two ways. 

First, upgrades to the OS better tolerate high CPU load, 
memory consumption, and disk access load. CPU cycles 
are fairly distributed among slices rather than threads: a 
Slice with 100 threads receives the same CPU allocation 
as a Slice with just one. A daemon polices memory con- 
sumption, killing slices that use too much when memory 
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pressure is high; users now take greater care in configur- 
ing programs that may have a heavy memory footprint to 
avoid having them killed, which in tum has reduced mem- 
ory pressure for everyone. Finally, an OS upgrade enables 
disk access via DMA, rather than programmed I/O, 1m- 
proving performance when the node is swapping. 

Second, PlanetLab has two brokerage services, Sirius 
and Bellagio, that perform admission control to a pool of 
resources. Researchers can use these services to receive 
more than a “fair share” of the CPU, for fixed periods of 
time, during periods of heavy load. 


CPU availability measurements. An experiment begun 
in February 2005 supports the claim that PlanetLab has 
sufficient CPU capacity. The experiment runs a spin-loop 
on each PlanetLab node to sample the CPU available to a 
Slice; because of PlanetLab’s fair share CPU scheduler, 
this measurement is more accurate than standard tech- 
niques such as the load metric reported by top. Figure | 
Summarizes seven months of CPU availability measure- 
ments. The three lines are the median, 25‘, and 10% 
percentiles of the available CPU across all nodes. The 
median line shows that most nodes had at least 20% avail- 
able: a slice on a typical PlanetLab node contends with 
three to five other slices that are running processes non- 
stop. The 25*” percentile line generally stays above 10%, 
indicating that fewer than one-fourth of the nodes had less 
than 10% free. A slice can get nearly 10% of the CPU on 
almost any node. 

CPU time ts also available immediately before confer- 
ence deadlines as well. For example, during the week be- 
fore the SIGCOMM deadline (February 1-8, 2005), 360 
of the 362 running nodes (99%) had at least 10% available 
CPU, averaged over the week; 328 of the 360 nodes (91 %) 
had at least 20% available. These results show somewhat 
higher availability than in Figure |. Some projects may 
have refrained from using PlanetLab to leave resources 
available to those running last-minute experiments. 

Estimates of available CPU using other metrics are less 
accurate. In Figure 2, we show the median capacities 
(a) measured directly using spin loops, (b) estimated us- 
ing the inverse of the load average (a load of 100 equals 
1% CPU availability), and (c) estimated using the in- 
verse of the number of active slices (meaning slices with 
a runnable thread). The top line, the spin-loop measured 
capacity, is significantly higher. The Unix-reported load 
average 1s often misleading: the processors did have high 
load (Sometimes exceeding 100), but the CPU available to 
slices is much greater because although slices that spawn 
many processes increase the load average, their processes 
compete only against each other for CPU. Likewise, not 
all active slices use their entire quanta and so the active 
slice count overestimates contention. The CoMon moni- 
toring service now publishes the results of the spin-loop 
tests to help users choose nodes by CPU availability. 
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Figure 2: Median available CPU measurements using spin loops (blue, upper), load average (green, middle), and number of active 


slices (red, typically lowest). 


Myth: PlanetLab cannot guarantee resources 


Resource guarantees could not be given before version 
3.0. Schedulers are now available to make resource guar- 
antees, but PlanetLab does not yet have a policy about 
what slices should receive them. Typically, continuously 
running services on PlanetLab are robust to varying re- 
source availability (and have not asked for guarantees), 
while short-term experiments have the option of using one 
of the brokerage services (see previous item) to gain suf- 
ficient capacity for the duration of a run. Once we have 
enough experience to understand what policies should be 
associated with guarantees, or someone develops a ro- 
bust market in which users can acquire resources, resource 
guarantees are likely to become commonplace. 


4 Myths falsified by best practices 


The following four myths about PlanetLab are not true if 
best practices are followed. Often these myths are caused 
by mismatches between the behavior of a single, unloaded 
Linux workstation, and the behavior of a highly-shared, 
network of PlanetLab-modified Linux nodes. The first 
three myths address problems using PlanetLab for net- 
work measurement, the last, its potential for churn. 


Myth: Load prevents accurate latency measurement 


Because PlanetLab machines are loaded, no application 
can expect that a call to gettimeofday () right after 
recv() will return the tme when the packet was re- 


ceived by the machine. The PlanetLab kernel scheduler 
(Section 3) can isolate slices so that none are starved of 
CPU, but cannot ensure that any slice will be scheduled 
immediately upon receiving a packet. 

Using in-kernel timestamping features of Linux, net- 
work delay can be isolated from (most) processing delay. 
When a machine receives a packet, the network device 
sends an interrupt to the processor so that the kernel can 
pull the packet from the device’s queue. At the point when 
Linux accepts the packet from the device driver, it anno- 
tates the buffer with the current time.’ The kernel will 
return control to the current process for the remainder of 
its quantum, but this timestamp is kept in the kernel and 
made available in at least three ways: 

1. The SIOCGSTAMP ioctl called after reading a 
packet. Ping uses this ioctl, but Linux kernel com- 
ments suggest the call is Linux-specific. 

2. The SO_TIMESTAMP socket option combined with 
recvmsg(): ancillary data includes a timestamp. 
The Spruce [8] receivercode uses this method, which 
was introduced in BSD and Is supported by Linux. It 
is not widely documented, but can be run as a non- 
root user. 

3. The library behind tcpdump, libpcap. This may be 
the most portable, but requires root, which is easy on 
PlanetLab. Sent packets are also timestamped [9]. 


' See: linux/net/core/dev.c:netif_rx(). 
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Figure 3: Approaches to packet round-trip timing: applica- 
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the packet is queued for transmission or received. The driver and 
hardware also may delay packets on transmission and receipt. 
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Figure 4: A cumulative distribution of the differences between 
application-level timestamps and kemel-level timestamps when 
sending (left) or receiving (right) in microseconds. 


Do kernel timestamps matter? To collect samples of 
application- and kernel-level timestamps, we modi- 
fied traceroute to print the timestamps it collects via 
gettimeofday (), then ran traceroute and tcpdump in 
parallel to gain kernel-level timestamps for the same pack- 
ets from 300 PlanetLab machines to three destinations, 
collecting 40,000 samples for comparison. Figure 3 il- 
lustrates where traceroute and the kernel annotate time- 
stamps. 

In Figure 4, we show the differences between 
application- and kernel-captured timestamps when send- 
ing probes and receiving responses. Although the time 
between gettimeofday () and when the packet is de- 
livered to the network device 1s typically small (18 ys me- 
dian, 84 ys mean), the time after the packet is received is 
typically larger and more variable (77 us median, 788 js 
mean). The larger median may represent the cost of the 
intermediate system calls: in traceroute, it is select () 
that returns when the response packet 1s received. How- 
ever, that 4% of samples are above | ms suggests con- 
tention with other active processes. Further, the smallest 
3% of samples between 20-30 ps suggests that tools that 
filter for the minimum round trip time, such as pathchar, 
will have difficulty: 97% of the packets will not observe 
minimal delay in receive processing. 

Measurement tools downloaded from research Web 
pages may not use kernel-level techniques to measure 
packet timings; their results should be held with skepti- 
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cism until their methods are understood. 


Myth: Load prevents sending precise packet trains 


Sending packets at precise times, as needed by several 
tools that measure available bandwidth, is more difficult. 
If the process is willing to discard measurements where 
the desired sending times were not achieved or when con- 
trol of the processor is lost, then sending rate-paced data 
on PlanetLab simply requires more attempts than on un- 
loaded systems. 

To determine how CPU load impairs precise send- 
ing, we measure how often we can send precisel y-spaced 
packets in a train. Sent trains consist of eleven packets, 
spaced either by | ms, to test spin-waiting, or 11 ms, to 
test sleep-based waiting using the nanosleep() sys- 
tem call (via the us leep () library call). We show how 
often the desired gaps were achieved for | ms gaps in Fig- 
ure 5 and |! ms gaps in Figure 6. In all measurements, 
10 gaps are used, and we measure how often the gaps are 
within 3% of the target either for all 10 gaps or for any 5 
consecutive gaps. 

For both tests, at least five consecutive gaps have the de- 
sired intervals in 80-90% of the trains. For the 1 1 ms test, 
all 10 gaps had the correct timing 60-70% of the time. 
The | ms test did not fare as well: all 10 gaps met their 
target times in only 20-40% of the trains. For the shorter 
(5-gap) chirp trains, the results are quite good: sending 10 
packets is sufficient to discard less than 20% of the mea- 
surements. For longer chirp trains, two to five times as 
many probes may have to be sent, which may be tolerable 
for many experiments. 

Mechanisms for negotiating temporarily longer time 
slices, or even delegating packet transmission scheduling 
to the kernel, are being discussed. The latter might ad- 
dress another source of concern for measurement exper- 
iments: the packet scheduler used to cap bandwidth and 
fairly share bandwidth among slices. The timestamps on 
sent packets that a process can observe with libpcap are 
accurate—the kernel timestamps packets after they pass 
through the packet scheduler—and so can still be used to 
discard bad results. However, the scheduler does limit the 
kinds of trains that can be sent: it enforces a per-slice cap 
of 10 Mbps with a maximum burst size of 30KB. Longer 
trains sent at a faster rate are not permitted. 


Myth: The PlanetLab AUP makes it unsuitable for 
measurement 


The PlanetLab user Acceptable Use Policy [6] states: 


PlanetLab is designed to support network measurement expeti- 
ments that purposely probe the Internet. However, we expect all 
users to adhere to widely-accepted standards of network etiquette 
in an effort to minimize complaints from network administrators. 
Activities that have been interpreted as worm and denial-of-service 
attacks in the past (and should be avoided) include sending SYN 
packets to port 80 on random machines, probing random IP ad- 
dresses, repeatedly pinging routers. overloading bottleneck links 
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Figure 5: Timing statistics for 1 ms (spin-based) chirp trains. 
The green (upper) line indicates at least 5 consecutive gaps met 
the target timings, while the blue (lower) line indicates all gaps 
met the target. 


with measurement traffic, and probing a single target machine from 
many PlanetLab nodes. 


This policy is a result of experience with network mea- 
surements on PlanetLab, and is designed to prevent net- 
work abuse reports of the form “PlanetLab is attacking 
my machine.” Here we elaborate on steps to conduct re- 
sponsibie Internet measurement on PlanetLab. The goal 
of these practices is to make network measurements as 
easy to support as possible by building a list of hosts that 
“opt-out” of measurement without growing the list of Pla- 
netLab sites that have asked to “opt-out” of hosting mea- 
surement experiments. 


Test locally and start slow. Donot use PlanetLab to send 
traffic you would not send from your workstation. Use a 
machine at your site first to discover any problems with 
your tool before causing network-wide disruption. Mea- 
surements from PlanetLab can appear to be a distributed 
denial of service attack; starting with a few nodes can 
limit how many sites receive abuse reports. Some intru- 
sion detection systems generate automatic abuse reports; 
an abuse report to every PlanetLab host is best avoided. 

Software has bugs, and bugs can cause measurements 
to be more intrusive than necessary. Bugs that have made 
PlanetLab-supported tools unnecessarily intrusive include 
faulty checksum computation in a lightweight traceroute 
implementation and a reaction to unreachable hosts that 
directed a great deal of redundant measurement toward 
the same router. Such errors could have been detected 
before deployment with local testing. 

Even a correctly-implemented tool may require local 
testing, because very little experimental data guides non- 
intrusive measurement tool design: are TCP ACKs less 
likely to raise alarms than SYNs? Should traceroute not 
increment the UDP destination port to avoid appearing as 
a port scan? How many probes are needed to distinguish 
lossy links from unreachable hosts? 

Starting slow could have avoided abuse report flurries 
in March and October 2005. An experiment with an 
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Figure 6: Timing statistics for 11 ms (sleep-based) chirp trains. 


The green (upper) line indicates at least 5 consecutive gaps met 


the target timings, while the blue (lower) line indicates atl gaps 
met the target. 


implementation flaw generated 19 abuse reports from as 
many sites, half on the first day, March 15. The experi- 
ment ran for only 21 hours before being shut down, but 
reports continued in for two weeks. A carefully-designed 
experiment in October tickled two remote firewalls and 
a local intrusion detection system for a total of 10 abuse 
reports forwarded to PlanetLab support. The automated 
responses from remote firewalls may have been avoided 
by local testing of the destination address list. Many more 
abuse reports were likely generated by the automated sys- 
tems, but discarded by recipients as frivolous as they re- 
ported a single ICMP echo request (ping) as an attack. 


Alert PlanetLab support. Update your slice description 
and send a message to PlanetLab support detailing your 
intended measurement, how to identify its traffic, and 
what you’ve done to try to avoid problems. First, sending 
such a message shows that you, as an experimenter, be- 
lieve you have put sufficient effort into avoiding abuse re- 
ports. Second, describing your approach gives PlanetLab 
staff and other interested people the chance to comment 
upon your design. Finally, knowing the research goals 
and methods can save PlanetLab staff time and ensures 
prompt response to abuse reports. 


Use Scriptroute. Scriptroute separates measurement 
logic from low-level details of measurement execution. It 
will prevent contacting hosts that have complained about 
traffic, can prevent inadvertently invalid packets that trig- 
ger intrusion detection systems, will limit the rate of traf- 
fic sent, collects timestamps from libpcap, and schedules 
probes using a hybrid between sleeping and busy-waiting. 


Curtail ambition. It is tempting to demonstrate imple- 
mentation skill by running a measurement study from 
everywhere to everywhere, using many packets for accu- 
racy, and using TCP SYN packets to increase the chance 
of discovering properties of networks behind firewalls. 
Resist! Aggressive measurement increases its cost for 
only a marginal benefit to the authority of your result 
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Figure 7: Median uptime in days across all PlanetLab nodes. 


Myth: PlanetLab experiences excessive churn 


Widespread outages on PlanetLab are fairly rare. Only 
three times during the last two years have many PlanetLab 
nodes been down for longer than a reboot: (1) all nodes 
were taken off-line for a week in response to a security 
incident in December 2003; the system was also upgraded 
from version 1.0 to 2.0; (2) an upgrade from version 2.0 to 
3.0 during November 2004 caused more churn than usual 
for a two week period; and (3) a kernel bug in February 
2005 took many nodes off-line for a weekend. 

On the other hand, roughly 30% of PlanetLab’s nodes 
are down at any given time. About one-third of these are 
down for several weeks, usually because a site 1s upgrad- 
ing the hardware or blocking access due to an AUP or 
security issue. The remaining failed nodes are part of 
the daily churn that typically sees 15—20 nodes fail and 
as many recover each day. Major software upgrades that 
require reboots of all nodes occur, but are infrequent. 

PlanetLab as a whole has been remarkably stable. Fig- 
ure 7 shows median node uptimes over 13 months. Of the 
six sharp drops in uptime, four are due to testbed-wide 
software upgrades requiring reboots. The longer upgrade, 
to version 3.0, is shown starting at day 100. The kernel 
bug, followed by an upgrade, is evident starting at day 
170. Median uptimes are generally longer than 5 days, 
and often 15 to 20 days—much higher than what would 
be expected in typical home systems. 

Since PlanetLab does experience churn, no users 
should expect that the storage offered by PlanetLab nodes 
is persistent and no users should expect that a set of ma- 
chines, once chosen, will remain operational for the dura- 
tion of a long-running experiment. 


5S Summary 


In this paper. we described realities of the PlanetLab plat- 
form: it 1s not representative of the Internet or of peer- 
to-peer networks, and results are not always reproducible. 
We then described myths that linger despite being fixed: 
PlanetLab’s notoriously high load poses less of a problem 
today than it once did because there are resource broker- 
age services and the operating system has been upgraded 


to isolate experiments. Finally, we described challenges 
that can often be addressed by following some best prac- 
tices. PlanetLab is capable of substantial network mea- 
surement, despite technical challenges in precise timing 
and social challenges in avoiding abuse complaints. In 
addition, many PlanetLab machines may fail or be down 
at any time; being prepared for this chum 1s a challenge 
for experimenters. 

Our hope is that separating myth from reality will make 
clear the features and flaws of PlanetLab as an evolving 
research platform, enabling researchers to choose the right 
platform for their experiments and waming them of the 
challenges PlanetLab implies. 
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